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THE APPOINTMENT OF DR. HARRIS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


4 

All tributes to Dr. William T. Harris pass lightly 
over his appointment as United States commis- 
sioner of education. One man merely says that 
Massachusetts was delighted to be thus honored. 
Since I am the only one living who knows the 
story in its entirety, and since personal reminis- 
cences have been quite in order in the tributes to 
our great leader, it may be well to have it on rec- 
ord. 

A few days after the election of Benjamin Har- 
rison Senator George F. Hoar invited me to take 
luncheon with him at the Union League Club in 
Boston. He said that he would probably have 
some influence with the incoming administration, 
that he did not like to have it purely political, that 
he would be especially pleased to direct the selec- 
tion of a New England man for United States com- 
missioner of education, but that he had no ac- 
quaintance with the active men in education. 

I suggested that the national educators would 
appreciate the selection of Dr. Harris. This he 
pronounced impossible for several reasons which 
need not here be enumerated, one of which was 
his offensive partisanship for Mr. Cleveland in 
some writing that he had done, but chiefly because 
of the style of work at the Concord School of 
Philosophy, which was hardly of a common school 
order. 

I could think of no one, and the affair drifted 
along with one or two notes passing between us 
until the first Saturday of January, when the di- 
rectors of the American Institute of Instruction 
were dining at the Parker House. General 
Thomas J. Morgan sat beside the president of the 
association, and I, around the corner of the table, 
could hear him in conversation. He was saying 
that he was in General Harrison’s regiment, and 
ultimately succeeded him in command; that Mr. 
Harrison had often been in his home, etc. 

I had to leave before the speaking began, but I 
stepped back of Mr. Morgan and said: “You can 
be United States commissioner of education.” To 
which he replied: “Nonsense.” 

An hour later he was in my office. “What made 
you upset me like that? It had never occurred to 
me, but I’d like it above anything else in the 
world.” I told him my side of it and outlined that 
I could get educational endorsement, he could get 
the G.A.R.,the Indiana Association leaders, the 
Baptist denomination, and the Rhode Island sena- 
tors. He said that the man who had managed the 
campaign for General Harrison, the Mark Hanna 
of the hour, was on his staff and would do all in 
his power for him. 

I at once consulted Senator Hoar, who knew 
him well and was pleased to promote it, but wished 
me to go on to Washington and see. the senior 
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senator, Dawes, which I did. He had been enter- 
tained by General Morgan, and was greatly 
pleased with the proposition. I also spoke of Dr. 
Harris as the man who would give most satisfac- 
tion to the educational leaders, but both the sena- 
tor and his daughter thought that wholly imprac- 
ticable. The morning after the inauguration, by 
appointment, General Morgan and I called at the 
White House by special entrance and had an in- 
terview with the President. All sorts of organiza- 
tions were lining the streets awaiting audience 
while the President greeted Mr. Morgan with 
heartiness. The President, who had heard of the 
purpose of the call from the manager of his cam- 
paign, said that it was impossible to know the ex- 
igencies of politics, but unless something wholly 
unexpected happened it would give him great 
pleasure to appoint General Morgan to the com- 
missionership, and I was to have all the endorse- 
ments go in quietly with no possible pub- 
licity. Only a few endorsements were to be 
presented. 

In due time I was notified that there were no 
obstacles in the way; that Secretary Noble would 
prefer Dr. Harris personally, but realized the 
criticism that might follow the appointment, and 
cheerfully agreed to the appointment of General 
Morgan. All went well until May, when I received 
a telegram in the night saying that General Mor- 
gan would see me in the morning. He had re- 
ceived a telegram from the President, had gone to 
Washington, and had been offered the commis- 
sionship of Indian affairs, which meant, all in all, 
$2,000 more money and was really more to his 
taste, but since the first suggestion had come from 
me he would not make the change without first 
seeing me. He brought a message from the Presi- 
dent that I come at once to Washington. 

Mr. Harrison had presided at a meeting in In- 
dianapolis at which Dr. Harris had presided, and 
had been impressed with the fact that he was more 
sensible than the critics of the Concord School of 
Philosophy would admit and he wished me to find 
how deep seated the prejudice against him was in 
Massachusetts. 

At a second meeting it was decided that I should 
see if Dr. Harris would like it, in which case the 
appointment would in due time be made like a 
flash out of a clear sky, the Massachusetts senators 
not being consulted. It was to go to the Senate 
late in a session. I was to have a write-up in the 
Republican papers of Boston and this was to be 
telegraphed, as is customary, as the Republican 
sentiment of Boston, and appear in the press of 
every city in the country the next morning. 

The only person to whom I confided the plan 
was to Charles H. Ames, one of the closest friends 
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of Dr. Harris. He saw Dr. Harris and suggested 
that he call upon me. 

Dr. Harris said it was wholly out of the ques- 
tion for him to be appointed, that Senator Hoar’s 
brother, living in Concord, would be inalterably 
opposed to it and for reasons which he specified 
Senator Dawes would be no less opposed. He 
had no friends in the Republican organization in 
New England. “But,” said he, as he walked back 
and forth across the room, “If I could have that 
position, I would say, ‘Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” I assured him that I knew 
much more than I was allowed to say, but that if 
no one suspected it and there was no publicity he 
would receive the appointment. 

Two months passed and no word was heard. 
Dr. Harris came to my office several times. He 
was greatly disturbed that I had stirred him all up 
and he could do nothing about it. 

In July he came to my office greatly elated. He 
had been called to Washington by telegram, had 
been told that he was to be appointed. He sailed 
for Europe that week. In due time I was notified 
of the day in which the nomination would be sent 
in, and the Boston Journal, Traveler, and Adver- 
tiser all had enthusiastic editorials regarding 
Massachusetts’ appreciation of the honor, and 
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every Republican paper in the country except the 
New York Tribune and the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
echoed the sentiment. Those papers resented it. 
The Boston Herald, a strong “mugwump” paper 
at that time, had no end of fun with the Republican 
papers. 

M. C. Ayres, father of Leonard P. Ayres, was 
then the chief editorial writer of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and a warm personal friend, and he 
wanted the true inwardness of it, not for publica- 
tion, but for his own satisfaction. When he had 
the story he told it to his chief, William E. Bar- 
rett, as a mighty good story. Barrett insisted that 
it should be printed, hit where it might. It was 
used as a special dispatch from Washington, but 
I was never so frightened in my life, and without 
more ado Mrs. Winship and I decided upon a va- 
cation and that night we were at Saratoga Springs, 
no one in the office knowing where I had gone. 

When I returned Mr. Barrett called to apologize, 
but said I’d have done the same by him if I had 
been in his place, and the suppression of my name 
and using it as a special dispatch from Washington 
was ample protection. I never had reason to 
think that any one charged me with the publica- 
tion of the story, which was quite a sensation at 
the time. 
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ORGANIZING PLAY. 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK.- 


Wholesome life cannot consist wholly of either 


work or play. Wholesome life cannot be main-- 


tained without each of these in proper balance. 
The economists tell us that fundamentally work is 
that by which we secure the means, the right, to 
live—that is, food, shelter, and clothing; and that 
it is by the right use of the margin of life—leisure 
time—that we round out our lives so that we really 
live. 

There is no real life except where there be love 
—love which has time for its expression; the love 
of mothers for their children, of comrades for each 
other, the love of men and women, the play of 
family and of community life. This, I take it, is 
what the word “playground” means to us—the 
space, the time, the traditions for the wise use of 
leisure time; opportunity to do those things to- 
gether that do not relate to the acquisition of 
money, but do relate to the pursuit of ideals. 
Work is economic. Play is idealistic. 

The morality of any community is closely re- 
lated to the way in which people spend their 
leisure time. We have adapted our work to 
modern conditions. We are now doing what is of 
equal importance—organizing our play so that it 
shall be as fine as our work. 

In order to be more definite, let me take a single 
occasion and tell what is happening to it—Inde- 
pendence Day, the Fourth of July. Embedded 
deep among those ideals that are fundamental to 
our nation is that of liberty, of independence. So 
we have set apart a day for its commemoration 
and celebration. But because of inadequate tra- 


ditions the day has become a menace to the lives 
and limbs of the children, a source of danger to 
our buildings and of anxiéty and annoyance to 
many, if not to most, of us. Springfield, Mass., 
Detroit, Mich., and a number of other American 
cities have discovered the remedy. Let the day 
become a focal point in community life, as it can 
by community action. Let the schools for weeks 
preceding the day teach the history ot the occa- 
sion. Let the great orations on independence be 
learned and recited. Let the children be trained 
to march and take their place in a great Indepen- 
dence Day parade or pageant. Let the representa- 
tives of each people have some place in the parade, 
where they may from their own history take some 
event indicating freedom and portray it in dra- 
matic form. Let the people come together and 
sing some of our common and appropriate songs. 
Let great picnics and athletic games be held in 
all the parks. Let there be great meetings in the 
evening, where the story and meaning of freedom 
shall be told. Let there be municipal fireworks, 
Where this has been done, not only has the day 
become a more joyous one, even to the boys, but 
it has been changed from one of dread to one of 
anticipation by parents. It has been an occasion 
for the drawing of the community together. 
Under the stimulus of the historical. parade the 
“dago” has become an Italian, or even a Roman, 
and, above all, an American. He has been recog- 
nized in a new way. He belongs. The Greek 
holds his head higher because his splendid heri- 
tage and lineage have been told and he belongs, 
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is an American in a new sense. The Chinese 
seem to be a people apart, but after their part in 
the Springfield parade even they felt the common 
community bond. 


We cannot aJl work together, but we can play to- * 


gether if we can only find the right social activities. 
The right social language will enable us to under- 
stand each other. Opportunity for this is afforded 
by national holidays. Is there any way open to us 
by which we may aid in the development of social 
consciousness, mutual sympathy, and common 
understanding as we can by seizing these waste 
times which are at present barren of aught but 
weeds and rubbish and converting them to great 
focal points of community play? We are awaken- 
ing to the need of space for play. The answer is, 
playgrounds—places for story-telling, handwork, 
games, etc., where boys may learn the great les- 
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sons of team work; parks, boulevards, art galle- 
ries, libraries, public baths like those of Greece and 
Rome, buildings for recreation like those of Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 

We are awakening to need of time for play. 
The answer is, child labor laws, shortened hours of 
work, vacations, holidays, Sundays. 

We are awakening to the need of right and 
wholesome traditions for play—stories that we 
may tell our children, traditions that shall guide 
us in the observance of our holidays, games that 
shall fit children and that can be played under 
city conditions that shall give young people whole- 
some ways of meeting each other and good things 
to do together, that shall make of life a better 
rounded whole.—Portion of Address before Play- 
ground Association of America. 
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IN MICHIGAN. — (IL) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The whole teacher training proposition in 
Michigan is in fine shape, nowhere is it better. 
We have already referred to the county normal 
training schools which will soon make it possible 
to provide every rural school in the state with a 
teacher of at least two years’ high school scholar- 
ship and one year of excellent normal school 
training. 

There are three thoroughly equipped and ideally 
appointed normal schools and a great normal col- 
lege that ought to be the Teachers’ College of the 
State University. From the bottom to the top, 
all the way between, Michigan is training teach- 
ers in an admirable way. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


Michigan has a peculiar way of fixing the length 
of the school year. If a school district has fewer 
than thirty children reported in the census returns 
the law requires only six months’ school for the 
vear. If the census returns from thirty to 400 
children there must be an eight-months’ school 
year. If above 400 it must be nine months. 

THE AUTOMOBILE PACE. 

There are things that no one can understand, 
and one of these is why Detroit, Flint, and Jack- 
son should have had a scoop on the automobile 
business. No one makes any guess on the fabu- 
lous growth of Detroit, but it is conservatively 
estimated that Lansing’s census will show a 
growth of fifty per cent., and Flint of 100 per cent. 
At least the growth of each of the three cities is 
like the wildest boom towns of the new West. 
Educationally they keep the pace also. 


DETROIT. 


School work in Detroit is excellent. The build- 
ings are as good as can be found in the country. 
Detroit has as perfectly equipped an elementary 
school building as I have ever seen. 

The public hears of the high school buildings 
with their modern arrangements and modern 


equipment of the rooms devoted to garment mak- 
ing, cooking, laundry work, in-their scientific ap- 
plication to the needs of the home. . Carpenter 
shops, wood-turning shop, forge and machine shop, 
chemical, physical, and biological laboratories, 
auditoriums, lunch rooms, and gymnasiums with 
shower baths and swimming pools, but the gen- 
eral public does not take note of the advance in 
elementary school construction. That education 
is life and that an attempt to meet this idea is be- 
ing made in Detroit is shown in the planning, con- 
struction, and equipment of a modern school build- 
ing such as the Bishop school, which has twenty- 
four rooms. The rooms are arranged with atten- 
tion to light and other scientific requirements re- 
garding sanitary conditions. The heating is by 
steam, combined direct and indirect systems being 
tised, the tempering distribution of the air being 
aided by fans. This building has two auditoriums, 
the kindergarten auditorium, consisting of the 
kindergarten room and the adjacent hall space, 
which by a folding partition can be thrown into 
one large room seating four hundred people, the 
main auditorium seating a thousand people, and 
having entrances from the building proper and 
from the street. It is planned to use this audi- 
torium not only for the use of the school, but also 
for lecture and entertainment purposes for that 
part of the city. There is a teachers’ rest room. 
There are rooms arranged for the daily clinic. 
Here at certain hours of every school day will be 
found a physician and a nurse to examine pupils 
showing indications of illness—this word is used 
in its broadest sense, as the examination often 
shows the illness of the body social as well as of 
the individual. 

There is an ungraded room for the instruction 
of those who can not or do not profit by the regu- 
lar classroom instruction. There are a sewing 
room and a cooking room for the instruction of 
the girls and a shop for the instruction of the 
boys. There are shower baths for the girls in 
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charge of a woman attendant; there are shower 
baths for the boys in charge of a man. For both 
boys and girls there is a swimming pool. There 
is also a large basement room for use as a gymna- 
sium. The board of education has an appropria- 
tion for a playground adjacent, but must condemn 
the property through the corporation counsel’s 
office before it can be utilized. 


FLINT. 


Flint not only has fine schools but a noble pub- 
lic sentiment for education. With more notable 
social and entertainment features than are often 
massed in any other city an audience of a thou- 
sand people came out to hear an educational lec- 
ture. There is something altogether refreshing in 
an old-time community with a new-time boom on. 


LANSING’S HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lansing has a new high school provided for, 
Superintendent E. P. Cummings came here from 
Grand Haven heralded as having the habit of suc- 
cess well established. After he had been there a 
year he went in for an elegant new high school 
building. He was new to the city, and the moss- 
backs and the knockers got in their work early 
and often, and the proposition was buried, but not 
Cummings. He wasted no ammunition. The other 
fellows had used all of theirs, and he came up 
smiling next year and the vote was two to one, 
and the triumph was more glorious-than the ma- 
jority indicates. 


TRAVERSE CITY. 


At Traverse City the Northern Michigan Asso- 
ciation held an interesting meeting. It is a great 
bunch of fellows that holds sway thereabouts. 
There are many cities from Grand Rapids, Sagi- 
naw, and Bay City north on the lower peninsula, 
and they are in earnest in the development of 
school systems that signify something well worth 
while. Traverse City is in the fore front, not alone 
in that part of the state, but in all Michigan, and 
no city of its size in the country can put it to 
shame. * Superintendent I. B. Gilbert has devel- 
oped all the new ideals and has still held to the old 
so far as it has virtue. He has combined enthu- 
siasm for physical health, power, and alertness 
with culture aspiration and vocational accomplish- 
ment so far as it is within the province of the 
school. As a result his high school is large and 
efficient and nowhere will one find musical render- 
ing from the fourth grade through the high school 
that is more correct in technique or expressive in 
interpretation. The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Clubs 
have been developed into a social and civic power 
that gives the schools and teachers a public sup- 
port wholly unprecedented. 


CALUMET. 


Michigan never gives state aid for special fea- 
tures of public school work. Saginaw and Muske- 
gon have had marvelously large gifts for indus- 
trial work. Calumet was greatly assisted in start- 
ing the plant, but the pupils and students make 
articles of real value and sell them, raising almost 
enough to maintain the work once established. 
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THE STANDING OF SCHOLARSHIP IN AMERICA. 


If we are sincere, we ought not to overlook the 
fact that the scholar, as such, has no position in 
public opinion which corresponds to the value of 
his achievement, and to the mental energy which 
he needed for it. The foreigner feels at once this 
difference between the Americans and the Euro- 
peans. The other day we mourned the death of 
Simon Newcomb. There seems to be a general 
agreement that astronomy is the one science in 
which America has been in the first rank of the 
world, and that Newcomb was the greatest Ameri- 
can astronomer. Yet his death did not bring the 
slightest ripple of excitement. The death of the 
manager of the professional baseball games inter- 
ested the country by far more. Public opinion 
did not show the slightest consciousness of an in- 
comparable loss at the hour when the nation’s 
greatest scholar closed his eyes. And if I compare 
it with that deep national mourning with which the 
whole German nation grieved at the loss of men 
like Helmholtz or Mommsen or Virchow, and 
many another, the contrast becomes most signifi- 
cant. 

When the president of Harvard University 
closed his administrative work, the old Harvard 
students and the whole country enthusiastically 
brought to him the highest thanks which he so 
fully deserved. But when, the year before, Wil- 
liam James left Harvard, the most famous scholar 
who has worked in this Harvard generation, the 
event passed by like a routine matter. At the 
commencement festivities every speaker spoke of 
the departing administrative officer, but no one 
thought of the departing scholar. And that ex- 
actly expresses the general feeling. 

It was said with emphasis the other day that the 
strength of the American university lies in its 
graduates. In Germany, for instance, inside and 
outside of the academic circles, every one would 
take it as a matter of course that the strength of a 
university lies exclusively in the professors; and 
moreover in the professors as scholars. If I think 
back to my student days in my fatherland, the 
greatest events of those happy years were the fes- 
tivities and torch-light processions which we boys 
organized for our great professors when they de- 
clined a call to another university. Their work 
and their fame in the world of scholarship was our 
greatest pride. For their sake we had selected 
one or the other alma mater. The American stu- 
dents feel this pride and attachment only for the 
institution as such; the individual scholars there 
are to them merely the appointed teachers; they 
may like them as teachers, but consider their 
scholarly achievement a private affair—Hugo 
Munsterberg, in the Atlantic. 


Prrnorpat W. E. Care, | Spencer, Mass.: A pupil 
who is doing his best, be it somewhat mediocre, is 
sure to be a useful person, but the boy who works 
only when he feels like it has not gone far on the 
road toward living a worthy life. 

SUPERINTENDENT Epwarp ODrxon, Orange, 
Mass.: To fit pupils properly for life the school- 
work must reach out and connect with the pupils’ 
environment. 
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INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL WORK. 


BY ASST. SUPERINTENDENT ANDREW W. EDSON, 
New York City. 


While in attendence at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. at 
Indianapolis, I improved the opportunity to visit 
several schools and observe the work of teachers 
and pupils. 

GROUP TEACHING. 

In all of the schools group teaching prevails 
practically all of the time—three groups in classes 
of the first three years, two groups in classes of 
the higher grades. In some rooms two distinct 
grades are found, but whether the members of the 
class are doing similar or quite different work, 
group teaching was the rule, not the exception. 

It was a delightful experience in passing from 
room to room to observe from one-half to two- 
thirds of each class engaged in study or some 
useful seat work. The children regarded it as the 
natural order of affairs; they were usefully and 
happily employed. And the quiet yet earnest tones 
of the teachers indicated that each exercise meant 
business. In not a class did I find a teacher at- 
tempting to teach forty or fifty pupils in a single 
exercise. There was evidence at every point that 
the pupils were learning to study as well as to re- 
cite; that they were being trained in the power of 
concentration and inhibition; that more than usual 
attention was given to individual pupils, and that 
they were interested, attentive, and mentally alert. 
All this was attributable in a large measure to 
group teaching. 

ADVANCEMENT OF BRIGHT PUPILS. 

In several schools algebra and Latin are taught 
in the eighth year of the elementary course. These 
studies are offered only to those pupils who show 
exceptional ability in mathematics and language 
studies. German, as an elective, is taught from the 
second to the eighth year. Opportunity is given 
all pupils who maintain a high standard in the ele- 
mentary schools to gain one-half year’s credit in 
the high schools in algebra, Latin, German, civics, 
and advanced English. 

Beginning with the second half of the seventh 
year, special classes for advanced pupils are main- 
tained in two schools—one on the north side and 
one on the south side of the city. To those schools 
the specially capable pupils are transferred from 
other schools. The transfers are made only on 
the recommendation of teachers and principals 
and with the consent of parents after a full under- 
standing of what the work of these classes means. 

SAVE HALF A YEAR. 

These classes complete the elementary school 
course in one year. By doing this the pupils not 
only save one-half year in the elementary school 
course, but many of them earn credits that gain 
one-half year in the high schools. One year Latin 
or algebra, with a good rank in elementary school, 
entitles the pupil to one-half year’s credit in a high 
school. 

SPECIAL CLASSES. 

In several instances an additional teacher is as- 
signed to a school to assist individual pupils, es- 


pecially in reading, arithmetic, and English. These 
pupils, in small groups, receive instruction in the 
subjects in which they are deficient, and through 
this individual attention they are soon able to ad- 
vance to the grade where their age and general 
ability entitle them to be placed. The necessity of 
repeating a term’s work is in very many instances 
thereby obviated. 

In the school for delinquent boys much atten- 
tion is given to shop work, wood-turning, and like 
forms of manual training. In several schools 
semi-industrial or vocational classes have been _ 
formed. 

CIVICS. 

The study of civics takes place in history in the 
last half year of the elementary school course. 
The pupils are provided with copies of Dunn’s 
“The Community and the Citizen.” The author of 
this book is the director of civics in the schools of 
the city. Owing partly to the fact that the plan of 
the book and the effort of the teachers present the 
subject in such an interesting and practical man- 
ner, to the fact that some one supervises the work 
closely and supplies mimeographed copies of prac- 
tical suggestions to the teachers from time to 
time, and to the further fact that sufficient time and. 
attention are given to the subject, the instruction 
in civics was the most satisfactory of any I ever 
observed. The great aim seemed to be the crea- 
tion of an interest in community relations and the 
formation of habits of civic thought and action. 
Teachers and pupils made the subject intensely in- 
teresting by the introduction of so much-that was 
local and personal. 

DISTINCTIVE POINT OF EXCELLENCE. 

The point of special interest in the teaching of 
arithmetic is an innovation attempted in dispens- 
ing with a text-book in the seventh and eighth 
years and the substitution therefor of sets of prob- 
lems prepared by a committee of the teachers. 
The problems all bear upon the prices of articles 
in the local meat markets, grocery stores, depart- 
ment stores, and the manufacturing establishments 
in the city and state; the cost of running the city 
departments, including the schools, fire, police, 
and street cleaning; the local improvements, tax 
rate, bond issues, railroad and bank issues; the 
cost of labor and production. The work is a novel 
attempt to make the study of arithmetic eminently 
practical to-the pupils in the Indianapolis schools. 

There seemed to be a general agreement among 
the visiting superintendents that the one distinctive 
point of excellence in the Indianapolis schools is 
the study of English. The course of study and 
syllabus in this subject are very complete and sug- 
gestive. Much of the work in the seventh and 
eighth years is of a high school grade. In all of ~ 
the elementary grades special attention is given to 
good oral expression. In nearly every instance 
the pupils expressed themselves readily in correct 
English. There was a noticeable fluency of ex- 
pression in several exercises observed. The atten- 
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tion of the pupils was a ed to helpful criticism ; 
the pupils were encoufag 

choice English and the expressions deserving 
special commendation. A fine spirit prevailed. 

In several classes admirable teaching exercises 
were conducted as follows:— 

While the pupil was reciting several pupils 
quietly arose from their seats. As soon as the pu- 
pil reciting had finished his statement, the pupils 
standing supplemented or challenged the state- 
ments made, or asked pointed questions of the one 
Teciting. Often the statements of the one supple- 
menting or challenging brought others to their 
feet. The novelty of the plan, the alertness and in- 
telligence of the pupils. and the fine spirit displayed 
made these exercises intensely interesting. 


HAND WORK IN THE GRADES. 


Hand work in the first three years of school is 
taught by the regular grade teachers under the di- 
rection of the art department. In the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth years the instruction is by special 
teachers. The boys have elementary manual 
training and the girls have sewing. Elementary 

. manual training consists of blocking, printing, 
book-binding, blueprinting, stenciling, pottery 
work, basketry, chair-caning, and simple wood- 
work. The equipment in each school, placed in a 
convenient cabinet which is easily transported 
from room to room, consists of forty-eight small 
planes, forty-eight tack-hammers, forty-eight sloyd 
knives, and twenty-four coping saws, together with 
one-quarter-inch dowel bits, gimlet bits, and pencil 
compasses. During the exercise heavy cardboard 
desk covers are used for the protection of the 
desks. 

In the seventh and eighth years the boys have 
shop work and the girls have cooking in special 
shop and cooking centres. 

In one school a modified course of study is ar- 
ranged, and the boys and girls are given four and 
one-half hours per week in manual training—three 
hours in shop-work, and one and one-half hours in 
mechanical drawing for the boys, and one and one- 
half hours in cooking, one and one-half hours in 
sewing, and one and one-half hours in freehand 
drawing and designing for the girls. 

The work in all grades appeared to be planned 
and carried out in lines eminently practical. 


LATIN. 


In one of the schools Latin is made a live lan- 
guage. The teacher and pupils carry on the work 
by the conversational method—at least there is 
the freest exchange of opinions on the part of pu- 
pils in the use of Latin words and sentences to ex- 
press thought. There is a constant challenge by 
the members of the class, with reasons for the 
same, on the form of expression, on the words 
that should be used in each particular instance. 


PIANOLA. 


In several of the schools pianolas have been se- 
cured through the efforts of the pupils or their 
friends. These pianolas are placed in the lower 
corridor, and once or twice a week, at the opening 
of school, the classes throughout the building are 
entertained for some ten minutes. The doors of 
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all classes.are opened.as some pupil operates the 
pianola.. The name. of-the selection is written on 
the blackboard in each room so that the pupils 
may become acquainted with the selection being 
rendered. 

MEN TEACHERS. 

The question of “equal pay for equal work” is 
solved in Indianapolis, as men are entirely elimi- 
nated from the elementary grades either as teach- 
ers or principals. All of the classes are mixed, so 
that no boys “bonus” classes are formed. And, if 
I was correctly informed, the salary schedule al- 
lows the same compensation in one elementary 
grade that it does in any other—a blessed relief in 
the assignment of teachers. 

I doubt if, all in all, a better school organization 
and better school work can be found in any city 


in the United States than in Indianapolis.—New 
York Globe. 





Se Oe 
SHUDDERING FACTS. 


BY J. N- HURTY) M.- D. 
Indiana State Board of Health. 

{ am not asking you to take my word for these 
things, gentlemen, but will read you letters, samples 
of which are received at my office almost every 
day. It is on receipt of these letters that the 
state board of health acts, and I will say that we 
have acted in the case of every letter I am about to 
read, and in every instance the unsanitary condi- 
tions related have been abated. 

The letters were fair samples of those which the 
teachers of the state and the progressive patrons 
have learned to write when they have just causes 
for complaint. One schoolhouse was reported to 
be used for a pesthouse, the school having been 
dismissed temporarily for the purpose. Another, 
it was found, was used for housing sheep during 
the summer season. Another was found to be 
wholly without outside sanitary provisions. In 
another the pupils were compelled to depend for 
their water supply on a spring near the school 
building, which was frequented by live stock. 

The general working plan was outlined, and it 
was indorsed by the state superintendents and 
secretaries of other boards of health who were 
present. Dr, Hurty told of one community which 
bitterly resented the work of the state board in the 
beginning but was finally compelled by the courts 
to meet the demand of the board. 

At the end of two years that community had 
one of the finest and best school buildings in the 
state, and when it was completed the entire state 
board received a special invitation to attend the 
dedicatory ceremonies, and at the special invitation 
of the school officials posed with them on the con- 
crete steps of the new building for a picture. We 
value that picture very highly, show it to our 
visitors, and tell this story in support of our claim 
that we are making progress with the schools of 
the state.—At Indianapolis. 
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The well-being of the children is the ultimate 
end of the school. 


One-fourth of the Yale students in fifty years 
have not graduated. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM.—(V.) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


PEACE DAY. 


In 1907 the school superintendents at their an- 
nual meeting recommended to all schools the ob- 
servance of May 18—the anniversary of the open- 
ing of the first Hague Conference. A dozen states 
had previously observed the day and since the 
leaflets and material for school use upon that day 
have become generally known through the Schoo 
Peace League, special exercises, as long as those 
on Flag Day or Memorial Day, should become gen- 
eral. As full information regarding programs can 
be obtained of the secretary of the School Peace 
League, Mrs. Andrews, 405 Marlborough street, 
Boston, or of the secretary of the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon street, Boston, I shall limit this 
article to general matters which may help make 
these programs useful. 

First of all, the teacher must be an enthusiastic 
believer in world organization. and: arbitration if 
Peace Day is to inspire her pupils. If she has im- 
agination and a clear comprehension of the sub- 
ject she can make any class, even the primary 
class, feel the thrill of the great war against war 
which this day celebrates. By picturing the old- 
time duel, for example, that between Burr and 
Hamilton, she can show how the duel proved 
wothing and the best man often fell. Even a small 
child readily sees the silliness of duels after courts 
are once established and can be led on to see the 
folly of gigantic duels between nations if an inter- 
national court becomes available. The story of 
the formation of the Permanent Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration should be told as one of the greatest events 
of history, marking an epoch. It can be told pic- 
turesquely and in the simplest words. First, tell 
of the Czar’s rescript, that August day in 1898, like 
a bolt from the blue, startling the world with an 
unheard-of proposition and showing how the aw- 
ful increase of armaments “was bringing about 
the very- cataclysm they were designed to avert.” 
In short, preparation for war, through the rapidity 
of new inventions in armaments, was becoming as 
costly as war itself. The decade since this rescript 
has painfully emphasized this fact, the United 
States paying as much for army and navy in 1908 
in time of peace as it paid ten years before in time 
of war. After the rescript followed, nine months 
later, the coming together of one hundred repre- 
sentatives with fifty attaches in Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s little palace, “The House in the Wood, at 
the Hague.” These represented the twenty-six 
nations that had ambassadors at St. Petersburg. 
They came together full of indifference or cyni- 
cism, expecting for the most part mere perfunctory 
action. They excluded reporters as did the Con- 
stitutional Congress in 1787. .But with the scep- 
tics were strong men of faith, among them our 
English ambassador—Lord Pauncefote—and our 
own minister to Berlin, Andrew D. White. These 
and a few others created hope and confidence, and 
soon, in one of the three committees, every man 
found himself at work and through endless social 


functions coming into friendly touch with strang- 
ers, rubbing off prejudices and enlarging his 
power of comprehending their point of view. 

Once, when Germany’s inaction that summer 
seemed to block the way and frustrate all possibil- 
ity of harmony, public opinion in America helped 
to melt'the iceberg of opposition. Mr. White sent 
Mr. Holls of the New York bar to Berlin to see 
Hohenlohe and Von Buelow. He was told that 
4Germany as a whole cared little about the con- 
ference and no one supposed America really cared. 
These diplomats were indeed amazed to see the 
piles of letters and telegrams which revealed that, 
far and wide, clubs, boards of trades, churches, 
and all kinds of organizations in America had been 
pouring in urgent messages to our delegation. 
One of these was signed by thirty-one Baptist 
clergymen in Oregon, each of whom paid a dollar 
to send it. The one that influenced the Germans 
most was a prayer written by a bishop of Texas 
to be prayed in every church of his diocese while 
the conference lasted. 

As a result of this first conference a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration was established for which 
Mr. Carnegie has provided a building at a cost of 
one and a half million dollars. This is not yet 
completed. A dozen or more nations have taken 
cases to this court. Provision made by this con- 
ference prevented war between Russia and Eng- 
land over the firing on the English fishing vessels 
as was related in Article III. of this series. It was 
also by provision of this conference for mediation 
that President Roosevelt called to Kittery navy 
yard the representatives of two great nations to 
end the bloodiest war of modern times. 

. This war could have been avoided had the world 
been a little more organized. Since then the sec- 
ond Hague conference has taken further steps in 
world organization. It is certain now that at 
regular intervals a world conference merging into 
a parliament with ever-increasing powers will 
meet. Executive commissions will eventually 
carry out its decisions and an international police 
force—a totally different thing from rival armies 
and navies—will keep law and order. 

The first steps toward this are arbitration 
treaties between the great nations promising to 
settle all difficulties between them by law or arbi- 
tration. The teacher will, of course, tell her pu- 
pils the story of such a treaty between Chili and 
Argentina and of the erection of the Christ of the 
Andes on the loftiest mountain pass as a pledge 
of perpetual peace. 

Four thoughts should be emphasized: (1) Or- 
ganization—this is an age of power such as the 
world never saw before because men have learned 
to co-operate. Picture the condition: of our 
states if they had not been confederated: 
of the German and_ Italian states before 
they were united. Emphasize the fact that 
peace between nations is not a question 
of making men into saints but of organizing them 
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in practical business fashion, The United States 
must be an exemplar of-a united world. (2) This 
country has no danger from without but fearful 
dangers from within. (3) Peace develops all the 
virtues, even the highest courage, better than war. 
(4) Citizens of our favored land are better able 
than any other to lead the world toward peace. 
Far more care needs to be taken to prepare for 
Peace Day than for any other instruction of the 
yeat because of the misconceptions among teach- 
ers as well as the public regarding the peace move- 
ment. The teaching must, of course, be in perfect 
harmony with the thought of reverence for the 
brave men who fought for independence and to 
preserve the Union, and sharp distinction must be 
made between past civil wars which could not 
have been prevented by a Hague court, had one 
existed, and future international war for which we 
now have substitutes—if we will but use them. 
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PLAYROOM — SCHOOLROOM. 


BY W. E. WATT» 
Graham Schoel, Chicago. 


We have read of the decline of Rome as being 
due largely to the enervating effects of the warm 
bath; but the warm bath does not destroy vitality 
one-tenth as completely as does the hot, dry air of 
the common schoolroom in the northern part of 
the United States. 

Everybody should know how to swim, and it is 
the duty of teachers of physical training to see to 
it that the pupils under their care learn this art. 
All pupils in a certain grade, say in the fourth or 
fifth school year, should receive instruction in dry 
land swimming as part of their regular gymnastic 
work. Then they should be encouraged to go to 
swimming pools and put their acquired know- 
ledge to atest. The point to be kept in mind is 
that at a certain time in the life of every child it 
should receive a powerful incentive to learn swim- 
ing.. Swimming once learned is a powerful in- 
centive to the boy or girl to indulge in-this admir- 
able form of bodily exercise whenever the 
weather and the opportunity permit. 

Further means for increasing the time devoted 
to physical development are the municipal play- 
grounds. While an equipped school playground 
will suffice for many forms of activity it seldom has 
the area necessary for baseball, and baseball is a 
game every boy, and possibly every girl, should 
learn. For school boys it is perhaps the best 
game there is. It is, therefore, our duty to pro- 
mote the formation of school teams which go to 
the neighboring playgrounds for this practice. 

Other legitimate means to increase the time de- 
voted to physical training are school exhibitions, 
school meets, and field days, provided these are 
not made the object of physical training. By giv- 
ing prominence to those forms of exercise which 
will enable all the pupils to enter, such functions 
can readily be made to yield physical benefits to 
all participants instead of a favored few. 

In order to give to all pupils something definite 
to strive for out of school hours, wisely-planned 
efficiency tests should be encouraged. These tests 
should encourage all-around physical efficiency. 
The first test should be for novices, and consist of 
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foar events which boys and girls of fourteen years 
can accomplish after faithful practice. The em- 
blem showing this accomplishment could be a 
bronze button for boys and a khronze pin for girls. 
The second test for juniors should consist of four 


’ or five additional events, including plain and fancy 


swimming, the accomplishment of which would 
secure for the person a silver button or pin. This 
second button or pin could be secured only by win- 
ners of the first. The final test for seniors should 
be based on the accomplishment of the preceding 
two, and should consist of at least five more 
events, including certain games, rounding out the 
whole into a broad scheme for securing all-around 
development for the great masses of young men 
and women. Its accomplishment should be 
certified by a gold button or pin, awarded by asso- 


ciations for the advancement of physical education. 
BETTER CIVICS TEACHI? G. 
BY MICHAEL M. DAVIS, JR.- PH D. 
Secretary of the People’s Institute, New York. 

Making citizens—that is the aim of the teaching 
of civics. Do we steadily realize the implication 
of the trite statement? Such an aim implies an ef- 
fect upon the pupil’s will as well as intellect. It 
involves an impress upon character, a formation of 
ethical and social attitudes within the pupil rather 
than a mere instruction in certain subject matters. 
Such an aim implies that the viewpoint from which 
civics is taught must not be historical. The his- 
tory and the comparative development of local and 
national governments supply interesting and valu- 
able material for illustrative purposes, and this 
material is of particular pedagogical usefulness 
for students approaching maturity. 

For any age and condition below that of the 
graduate student in college historical material 
should be used primarily as matter for 
illustration. It is present-day government 
and its problems of which the immature 
pupil most needs to know, and in_ this 
teaching the viewpoint should be administra- 
tive rather than constitutional. Activity or 
function should be emphasized rather than struc- 
ture.or history. We forget too often that civics 
(using the term in the broad sense) is a laboratory 
subject. The laboratory is the political or still 
more broadly the social environment of the young 
person. It is a laboratory in which later he will be 
one of the engineers. Now, we forget ‘that be- 
tween the time the boy leaves school and thus 
passes from his laboratory apprenticeship, to the 
time when he assumes full rights of citizenship, 
and thus, for good or ill, the responsibility of a di- 
recting engineer, years have elapsed. During 
those years, the subject matter given him in his 
school days dims, if not fades, from his mind. Its 
details will have vanished utterly, save in so far as 
contact with the civic environment may have so 
played upon them as to keep them living. After 
the age of fourteen, the great mass of children in 
this country haye no systematic instruction. 
How much do we seriously expect that when these 
boys are old enough to vote they will remember 
what has been told them during even their last 
year of school life? The gap is less wide for those 
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who complete a high school course, but the 
psychological gap is wide enough between even 
eighteen and twenty-one to present the same prob- 
lem to the thoughtful educator, 

The inference is that our teaching of, govern- 
ment in each locality needs to be centred about 


those lines of subject matter along which the 


child’s environment will continue to play after he 
leaves school. The chief governmental problems 
of the day and of the near future, as illustrated 
by concrete phases of state and national govern- 
ment—these supply material here. With young 
children, we must begin with the concrete, follow- 
ing a descriptive method, but in the later years of 
elementary school life, and still more in the high 
school, we have the opportunity to use this basis of 
knowledge previously given to elucidate thought 
and focus it along the critically important lines. 

A further inference is that the purpose of the 
whole teaching will fail, and the subject matter 
fade from mind during what I have called the psy- 
chological gap, unless the pupil’s character, as well 
as intellect, has been reached. Pupils must be 
given an interest in civic affairs and that ethical or 
moral impress which awakes and informs a civic 
spirit. Intellectually, the net results of the teach- 
ing need not be, and rarely can be, more than the 
comprehension of certain key principles which un- 
derlie the organization of government and its 
working efficiency. These principles will lie in the 
immature mind without much abstract formula- 
tion. They will be visible, as it were, through a 
mist of concrete details, but, because they are 
visible, they will be continually gathering more 
details to themselves and will thus grow as the 
child grows. Unless we can so teach, we are 
mostly beating the air—Municipal League. 
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HATRED OF SCHOOL AND DISLIKE OF STUDY. 


For the cure of the above-named disease, the follow- 
ing prescription and treatment is recommended by Pro- 
fessor Hiram Hadley of Mesilla Park, New Mexico:— 

PRESCRIPTION. 





Take the following ingredients in the _ proportion 
named :— 
Thorough knowledge of the subjects being 
CORE. oo 5.200 ens a ceeeeeeweyveneree 50 per cent. 
Careful preparation for each recitation.... 10 per cent. 
Interest and enthusiasm in the subject..... 10 per cent. 
Sympathy with pupil's difficulties.......... 10 per cent. 
Appreciation of pupil’s efforts............. 10 per cent. 
Kind, gentle, cheerful tones of voice when 
teaching .......... 7 oatdee + bite Spee oy 10 per cent. 


Mix thoroughly. 

This disease is most successfully treated when the 
doctor instead of the patient takes the medicine, and the 
patient gets the effect of the medicine by pleasant asso- 
ciation with the doctor. Therefore, it is recommended 
that the teacher take a large dose one hour before break- 
tast. Then, beginning with 9 a. m. take a dose each 
hour until 4 p. m. Im very bad cases the teacher may 
take a dose one or two hours before retiring at night. 
Continue the treatment during the entire term, unless the 
pupil is cured sooner. If properly administered it rarely 
requires over thirty days to effect a cure. But, to pre- 
vent the return of the disease, or other pupils catching 
it, it is recominended that the teacher keep a supply of 
the medicine on hand and take a dose whenever any 
symptoms of the disease appear. 
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PROGRAMS FOR RHETORICAL 
EXERCISES.— (VIL) 
BY EMMA SHAW LOWE. 
BALLADS. 
1. “Ballads of Old*England and New” (paper). 
References: Gummere, “Old Bnglish Ballads,” in- 


troduction. 
John 8. Roberts, “Legendary Ballads of 


England and Scotland,” introduc- 
tion. 
Sargent and Kittredge, “English and 


Scottish Popular Ballads,” intro- 
duction. 
James H. Dixon, “Ballads and Songs of 
the Peasantry of England.” 
E. B. Hale, “New _ England History in 
Ballads,” introduction. 
“Robin Adair” (song). 
“Sir Patrick Spens.”3 


$ to 


4. “Black-Eyed Susan.”: 

5. “Saddle to Rags”2 (no ballad better known in the 
dales of Yorkshire). 

6. “Barbara Allen.’’2 

7. “Fair Margaret.”’: 

8. “The Cruel Brother.”: 

9. “The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green.”4 Omit 


stanzas, part L., 4, 5, 7, 8, 18, 14, 15; part IL., 1, 
2, 3, 5, 6 
10. “Sir John Barleycorn.”4 
11. “Franklin’s Wit.”s 
12. “The Stars,” R. B. Hale.s 
1. Gummere—“Old English Ballads.” 
_2 John 8S. Roberts—“Legendary Ballads of England 
; and Scotland.” 
3. Sargent and Kittredge—‘English 
Popular Ballads.” 
4+ James H. Dixon—*Ballads 
Peasantry of England.” 
s KE. E. Hale—‘New England History in Ballads.” 
T +o o@-o-+ 
GEOGRAPHY. 
MAP QUESTIONS. 


Which is farther north, Bangor or Lansing? 
Bangor or Minneapolis? ; 
Bangor or Helena? 

Bangor or Seattle? 

Halifax or Chicago? 

Montreal or St. Paul? 

Toronto or Madison? 

Portland, Me., or Portland, Ore.? 

Boston or Denver? 

10. Washington or Omaha? 

11. Washington or Denver? ; 
12. Washington or Kansas City? 

13. Washington or San Francisco? 

14. Boston or Madison? 

15. Boston or Helena? ¥ 
16. Boston or Boise? 

17. Boston or San Francisco? 

18. Montreal or Seattle ? 

19. Cleveland or Denver? 

20. Detroit or Helena? 

21. Detroit or Portland, Ore.? 

2. Detroit or Portland, Me.? me 
23. Indianapolis or Denver? 

24. Cincinnati or Salt Lake City? 

Columbus or San Francisco? 

26. Richmond or Santa Fe? 

Charleston, S. C., or Kansas City? 


and Scottish 


and Songs of the 
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INDUSTRIAL ART DRAWING. 
UNITS. 

N-M- PAIRPOINT- 














The word “unit” implies a gathering together 
of several parts to be united into a perfect whole. 

When a design is to be made for any definite 
purpose, there are several questions which must 
be answered clearly before even the first step is 
taken. Practical design is always made for a defi- 
nite purpose, as material that is suitable for one 
subject may be most inappropriate for another. 

When we know the object of a design, we must 
next select the material, and then we are prepared 
to intelligently give all our attention to the form 
in which the material shall be used. 

We have three sources from which to get ma- 
terial for design that are within the reach and 
ability of pupils of public school age. 

One kind of material is the abstract form, com- 
monly known as “spots.” These are most useful 
when used to teach the theory of design, including 
the harmony of form and line and methods of 
spacing. With young pupils the spots should be 
given to them, but from the fifth or sixth grades 
they should be able to make their own. The prin- 
cipal objection to fhe abstract spot in any but 
practice work is that it has no meaning, and 
when we think seriously of the matter, the thought 
conveyed in art matters is the vital point, as it is 
in literature or in music. Thought is always the 
reason for language, and art is only a means of 
expression. 

Another place where we may find good material 
from which to make designs is in historic orna- 
ment. This source has been used over and over 
again, and sometimes abused to such an extent 
that a reaction has taken place against it during 
the last few years. But there are many times when 
elements that have become classics from frequent 
repetition may be given to the pupils and com- 
bined in new ways and the results are good; in 
using them a large amount of information may be 
given about the historic styles and periods. 

The third storehouse of material for design, one 
which is always open for us and is inexhaustible, 
is nature. By using natural forms our work be- 
comes original. The three kinds of material may 
all be used to advantage. The spots for the tech- 
nical information, the historic forms to illustrate 
what good usage has declared acceptable, and na- 
ture where we may obtain things that are entirely 
our own and make them agree with the principles 
which we have learned from the other two. 

Design may be divided into borders, surface 
patterns, and arrangements to fill given spaces; 
these three forms give all the information needed 
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for school work, and a good foundation for more 
advanced methods. 

When the material from which the design is to 
be made is decided upon, we must arrange the 
group which is to be repeated, if it is a border or 
a surface pattern that we are making, and this 
group is called a unit. 

There are many ways in which to arrange a unit, 
but four are all that need to be considered. If a 
vertical line is drawn, and others placed on each 
side, slanting away at equal angles from it, it gives 
the simplest possible unit of three elements. If 
the vertical centre ‘line is removed, the other two 
lines still balance each other and we are able to im- 
agine the vertical axes. By adding the third ele- 
ment below the other two we have a suggestion of 
plant growth. 
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Tnethods oP arranging units 


A third arrangement of material is to have all 
the elements radiating from a centre, and with the 
sides like each other, but different from the top 
and bottom. 

A fourth method is to make the material sur- 
round a space. It is well to have these methods 
understood clearly, and then used with elements 
of different kinds. 

A very simple way to make some spots is to se- 
lect any geometric form, and with either straight 
or curved lines, cut out parts of it, or else add to 
the shape. Another method is to select a geome- 
tric figure and divide it into two or tmee unequal 
parts, with lines which shall harmonize and flow 
into the enclosing form. Either trace the separate 
parts or else cut them out and use them to mark 
around. 

In using historic ornament the Egyptian lotus 
is one of the earliest symbols that is of use for our 
purpose, and when it has been drawn so that its 
shape is known, it may be combined in a unit by 
any of the methods which have been taught; or it 
may be divided into separate parts, and the parts 
used as spots. 

The lotus itself is a form of water-lily, with the 
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leaves floating upon the water and the flowers held 
twelve or fifteen inches above. The flower grows 
plentifully upon the river Nile; and as the land of 
Egypt would be largely a desert if it were not for 
the annual overflow of the river, the flower came 
to be a symbol in the minds of the people for fer- 
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tility, which meant to them food and prosperity. 
Another useful form of historic ornament js the 


Greek honeysuckle, or the anthemion. This can 
be arranged either to curve toward the central 
line, or away from it. This ornament was used on 
the Greek vases, and is the result of a brush stroke, 
not the representation of a plant form. 

A third piece of ornament which needs good 
draftsmanship is the acanthus leaf, which is found 
in Roman and Byzantine ornament. This makes 
a very rich design if well drawn. 

With nature used to supply our needs, we must 
first make a careful drawing in detail of the flower 
or leaf or twig which we are going to use, giving 
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all the facts of growth and curvature which may 
be of use, either as direct copies in our design, or 
as suggestions in its arrangement. 

Then select parts of the plant, such as a petal, 
or a leaf, or even parts of either of them, and ar- 
range according to one of the methods for mak- 
ing a unit, already taught. 

Whole parts of a plant may be used, such as the 
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Suggested by the Greek: Honeysuckle: 


flower for the central line, and a leaf or a spray of 
leaves for the balancing parts on each side. 

By teaching design in this way the pupils are 
learning the fundamental principles of the subject 
and are receiving an amount of information that 
enables them to help themselves, and if they want 
to continue the work in design for their own pur- 
pose will give them practical results. 
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PEACE EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


Opening Song (Air: “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” or 
some other familiar air) — 
“All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies; 
All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 


“All wait alike on Him whose power 
Upholds the life He gave; 

The sage within his starlit tower, 
The savage in his cave.” 


Workers for Peace (dialogue by twenty pupils).— 

First pupil—Ever since the beginning of history there 
have been workers for peace. Among the ancient peoples 
the idea of peace was applied only to themselves, They 
fought with all outsiders. They practiced peace only 
within very narrow limits. And yet there were peace 
workers in those days. 

Second—The Jewish prophets, Isaiah, Micah, Hzekiel, 
and Zechariah, were all workers for peace. They had 
visions of the larger peace of the world which are voiced 
in the old Testament. 

Third—The great Greek philosophers and poets also 
foresaw the time when there would be peace between all 


nations of the earth. Plato, Socrates, Diogenes, and 
others predicted it. “The world 1s my country,” said 
Socrates. 


Fourth—The wise men among the Romans, too, taught 


the principles of peace. And there were compacts be- 
tween the early Roman states. that were very like 
treaties of arbitration. But these ideas, as history shows 
us, did not extend at all towards other nations. 

Fifth—I think we may claim Confucius and Buddha, 
too, among the prophets of peace. The great Chinese 
philosopher taught the precepts of active love and benev- 
olence as gid the founder of the Buddhist faith. 

Sixth—The apostles of Christ, following the example 
of the Master, were the greatest peace workers of the 
early times. They practiced the doctrines of equality 
in the spirit of the words, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 

Seventh—Christ himself was the greatest peace 
worker the world has ever known. He not only 
preached the sermon on the mount, but he practiced it. 
He gave life to the idea of universal peace as the de- 
mand of universul brotherhood and universal love. 

Kighth—There is a long lapse of centuries before we 
hear of any more really great peace workers. Then 
there comes the famous Henry the Fourth of France, 
who published his great design for the federation and 
peace of Christian Europe very early in the seventeenth 
century. . 

Ninth—Henry IV. was a remarkable man, and if 
he had lived the history of Europe would have been dif- 


(Continued on page 383.) 
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HIGH SCHOOL MORALS AND MANNERS. 


A combination of circumstances side-tracked 
me in Toledo for ten days in March, giving me a 
chance to study the pedagogy of the noble work 
of John E. Gunckel. The grandest thing in all his 
work is the fact that with him it is character 
first, last, and all the time. 

Why cannot the school, the high school espe- 
cially, realize that character is the one feature 
never to be forgotten or neglected? The high 
school and college insist that a young man cannot 
play on any athletic team unless his marks in 
scholarship are maintained. But with the news- 
boys in Toledo, no boy can play on any team or 
have access to the gymnasium or swimming pool 
if he smokes a cigarette, plays craps, is profane 
or ill-mannered. Any off character act on 
the part of a boy excludes him from all privileges 
of gymnasium, swimming pool, and games. 

Why should not a high school have as high a 
standard as this? Why should not lack of char- 
acter be a barrier to special privileges in high 
school life? Why should not all privileges of class 
office holding, of playing on any team, be made to 
depend upon absence of all habits of a doubtful 
nature? 

There are many high school boys in the Toledo 
Newsboys’ Association. Strange to say, these 
are likely to be “‘smarties,” and they have to be 
disciplined with a vengeance. 

For instance, a high school lad ate peanuts at 
the Sunday afternoon newsboys’ meeting. A boy 
officer of the association notified him to stop, but 
he didn’t. In consequence, this high school lad 
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was, for sixty days, denied the privileges of the 
gymnasium, the swimming pool, and the reading 
room. This was no joke. There was never any 
more peanut eating by him or by any other lad, 
and when the sixty days expired he was delighted 
to the limit to be on the full line of privilege again. 

Again, a high school lad started in for a little 
“rough house’ to the disturbance of the boys at 
their games. He was. promptly suspended, and 
for thirty days denied all opportunities 61 the build- 
ing. “Rough house” has never been attempted 
since. 

Another instance: A high school boy, at a Sun- 
day afternoon newsboys’ meeting, was talking to 
a chum in a way to create a disturbance, A boy 
officer walked down the aisle and notified him to be 
An impudent reply followed, and he was 
suspended from all privileges for thirty days. It 
made a man of him. , Four high-school smarties 
were suspended early in the school year, and not 
a smarty has been discovered since. A little of 
the real thing took the nonsense out of them and 
out of all their mates. It was wholesome to the 
limit. Why not place the emphasis on good man- 
ners and good morals in the high school as well as 
on scholarship? 

--—- ———-se-0@eee — 
A NOTABLE NORMAL SCHOOL FACULTY. 

It is not so many years since a typical norma! 
school faculty was without a college graduate, 
when most of the members were graduates of that 
school or of some normal school with the same 
standards and ideals. Inbreeding was the rule 
and not the exception. All this is changing, but 
the pace was not first set in the East, and the 
leadership is not here now. We present a record 
of.a normal sehool in the Mississippi valley and 
west of the river. The faculty numbers forty-five. 

There are eighteen graduates of Harvard, Col- 
umbia, Chicago, Michigan, [IIinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Illinois Wesleyan. 

The faculty as a whole has sixty-five degrees 
from colleges and universities. 

There are twenty-one who have studied in 
twelve colleges and universities from which they 
did not graduate. 

Sixteen of the faculty have graduated from other 
state normal schools. 

There have been forty graduations from musical 
schools, art schools, and technical schools. 

The faculty, as a whole, have studied in eighty- 
one different colleges, universities, state normal 
schools, and special educational institutions. 

The faculty as a whole hold sixty-four college 
and university degrees. ; 

Eleven of the faculty have studied in European 
institutions of learning. 

There are three.with the degree of LL. D., one 
Ph. D., eight A. M., one Ph. M., three M. S.. six 
Pd. M., seventeen A. B., seven B. G. 

Of the forty-five professors, twenty-nine are 
men. 

That the management does not worship degrees 
may be seen from the fact that the “biggest man 
in the faculty,” perhaps, has no college degree, and 
he is esteemed by them all for his profound schol- 
arship. 
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What would a normal school of twenty-five 
years ago have thought of a faculty like that? 
Every summer a considerable number of these 
study in universities in the East or in Europe. 

The faculty is widely traveled and as well read as 
any college or university faculty. In all respects 
the standards of faculty equipment are of the col- 
lege rank. 

How the world does move! 
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BENTON FOR BOSTON. 


President Guy Potter Benton of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O., has been tendered the presi- 
dency of Boston University. This is an emi- 
nently happy selection both for the university and 
for President Benton. Dr. Benton is a Methodist, 
and, though never settled as a pastor, is nominally 
a clergyman. He has the best possible all-round 
preparation for the presidency. He is a West- 
erner, has had good scholastic training, is an at- 
tractive public speaker, lecturer, and preacher, a 
vigorous and clever writer, has been a city super- 
intendent, an assistant state superintendent (Kan- 
sas), has been a business man, was a remarkably 
successful president of a Methodist college in 
Iowa, and his great achievement as president of 
the Miami University at Oxford is universally ap- 
preciated. In education, affiliation, experience, 
and personality he will bring to Boston University 
and to New England Methodism what they most 
need at this time. 
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CONDON AT PROVIDENCE. 


Superintendent Randall J. Condon of Helena 
goes to Providence, one of the most at- 
tractive professional positions in New Eng- 
land outside of Boston. The salary is 
$5,000, and the conditions are otherwise 
quite ideal. It is many months since the 
sudden death of W. H. Small, whose assistant, 
Mr. Andrews, has since been directing the work. 
The. board of education is one of the largest in the 
country, there being thirty-three to vote for a 
superintendent. Soon after Mr. Small’s death a 
sub-committee was selected to nominate a candi- 
date. After canvassing the entire country with 
great thoroughness, they issued a pamphlet plac- 
ing in nomination Mr. Andrews, Principal Wes- 
ton of Providence, Superintendent Beede of New 
Haven, Superintendent F. W. Cooley of 
Evansville, Ind., Dr. Roland P. Falkner of 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Condon. This 
pamphlet had a_ full-page picture of each 
with about two pages of facts regarding 
his preparation and _ experience. Some of 
these men declined to become active candi- 
dates. The choice of Mr. Condon was very 
hearty. He is a native of Maine, where he gradu- 
ated from college. He taught there and was in 
the Maine legislature for some years. He was 
superintendent in Everett, Mass., and went from 
there to Helena, where he has been eminently suc- 
cessful for some eight years. His return to New 
England is highly gratifying to his friends. Of 
his success at Providence there can be no question, 
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CHANGES IN KENTUCKY. 

Professor Ellsworth Regenstein of Mason 
county, now superintendent of the public schools 
of Newport, Kentucky, is to become state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Kentucky, by ap- 
pointment of Governor Willson. He succeeds 
Professor J. G. Crabbe, who retires to become 
president of the Eastern Normal school at Rich- 
mond, where Dr. Roark was president at the time 
of his death. Mrs. Roark has been acting presi- 
dent in the interim. Professor Regenstein has 
been a progressive superintendent in one of the 
best school cities of the state. Directly across the 
river from Cincinnati Newport has joined with 
Covington and five other near-by cities in an asso- 
ciation of aggressive ideas. The seven cities are 
honored in his choice. The state law makes a 
state superintendent ineligible for re-election, so 
that Mr. Crabbe would have had to step down and 
out at the end of this term, despite the fact that he 
has been one of the most spirited leaders and 
effective state educational administrators in the 
United States. Richmond offers a rare oppor- 
tunity for a man of Mr. Crabbe’s ideals, devotion, 
and energy. 
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D. C. HEATH CO. 


Messrs. Pulsifer, Ives, and Smyth have pur- 
chased the entire holdings of the heirs of the late 
D. C. Heath, and E. G. Cooley and Mr. Foss have . 
retired from the business. Mr. Pulsifer becomes 
president of the company in place of Mr. Cooley. 
The business is in the hands of those who as- 
sisted Mr. Heath in making it the third largest 
school book business in America. It is undeér- 
stood that Mr. Cooley will go to Germany under 
the auspices of the Commercial Association of 
Chicago for the study of trade and continuation 
schools. Messrs. Pulsiver, Ives,, Ames, Smyth, 
and Simpson will conduct the business, assisted 
by some important new forces, who will join them 
at once. The business will continue its long-time 
place in forefront of the publishing business. 
Mr. Pulsifer is recognized as one of the ablest 
men in the business. Mr. Ives has had the best 
of successful experience. Mr. Smyth’s father was 
scarcely second to Mr. Heath in the evolution of 
the business. Mr. Simpson has had few equals in 
the New England field. Charles H. Ames 
was the original partner of Mr. Heath, and has 
been an ‘essential factor in the business for a 
quarter of a century. This is the largest publish- 
ing house transaction that has ever been recorded 
in America, probably the largest in the world. 








RIGGS FOR RE-ELECTION. 


Hon. John F. Riggs, state superintendent of 
lowa for the last two terms, is a candidate for re- 


election. Mr. Riggs is out with a progressive 


platform. It goes without saying that we always 
believe in the retention in office of an efficient 
leader. “Rotation in office” is’ the cry of the 


cheapest kind ofa politician. It is non-educational, 
unpatriotic, and unworthy of any manly man or 
womanly woman. There are at least six other 


candidates, some of whom are excellent schoo] 
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men, but none has a better platform than has Mr. 
Riggs, who will stand for five things especially :— 

A simplification of the country school system of 
management. ° 

The extending of free high school privileges to 
children living in districts where there are no high 
schools. His plan is to have these children attend 
a high school in the nearest district, the tuition to 
be paid by the district of their residence. 

The closing of all schools where the attendance 
is less than six. 

The abolishment of the office of school treasurer. 

Constant effort to secure better trained and 
better qualified teachers. 

If Iowa had a real primary law there is no pos- 
sible question about Mr. Riggs’s re-nomination 
and re-election, but Iowa has a mongrel primary 
election law, so that unless he gets a majority of 
all votes he must go into the convention and then 
it is pure politics and no one can guess what will 
happen. For the good of Iowa and for the cause 
of non-political action in education we earnestly 
hope that Mr. Riggs will get a majority in the 
primary vote. 
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A LIFE OF HORACE MANN. 


We are using this week a notice of Dr. George 
Allen Hubbell’s “Life of Horace Mann,” which is 
the first adequate one-volume study of Mr. Mann’s 
life that has been written, and a book so entirely 
satisfactory that there is no reason why a better 
study for the library or classroom should be at- 
tempted. We hope you will read:-our notice of 
the book and then order and read the book itself. 
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INDIANAPOLIS ATTENDANCE. 

The exact figures are now available for at- 
tendance at Indianapolis. There were 1,338 rail- 
road certificates presented, and there were 1,610 
members enrolled, which was 216 more than at 
the next largest meeting. Of these, 1,202 were 
active members, which ‘signifies much for the 
character of the meeting. Of course the North 
Central states led in the enrollment, 1,069. Next 
come the North Atlantic states, with 252. The 
South Central states, with 183, did much better 
than ever before. The experiment of going to 
Mobile will be tried out fairly and fully. If the at- 
tendance drops much below the 1,000 mark it will 
be the last experiment tried for many years. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 

The publishing house of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
have elected Arthur W. Lord of Boston as 
president, and the business will be continued by 
the same forces that helped Edgar O. Silver to 
make it the third or fourth largest school book 
house in America. Mr. Lord was the close: per- 
sonal friend and business adviser of E. O. Silver 
for twenty-five years. He has the confidence of 
every one connected with the business, and they 
all have his confidence. The business will con- 








tinue to develop as it has done from the first, as 
absolute peace and harmony prevail, and every 
person who has been identified with it will con- 
tinue his loyalty and activity, 
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MARCH 17 ISSUE. 


Congratulations upon the report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in the issue 
of March 17 have been so numerous and so ardent 
that we should be less than human did we not 
resolve to be more worthy of these words in the 
future. The following is a sample of the pleasant 
and appreciative notes that we have received :— 

“T hope many are telling you what an able piece 
of work the Journal of March 17 is. To cover a 
convention of 1,600 people and to classify its di- 
verse interests in so graphic and logical a form is 
a remarkable piece of industry, expedition, analy- 
sis, classification, logic, and discrimination.” 
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PRINCETON’S MILLION. 

The threatened friction between President 
Woodrow Wilson and William Cooper Proctor 
has not materialized, and Princeton is to have a 
million dollars without any objectionable restric- 
tions. President Wilson has been heroic. Mr. 
Proctor has been sensible, and the cause of educa- 
tion, as well as the good of Princeton, has profited 
therefrom. 
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Seventy years ago in England a father testi- 
fied that he carried his own seven-year-old child 
to the factory, where he worked sixteen 
hours a day, being allowed no time away from his 
machine to eat, snatching stray mouthfuls while 
the machine worked on. 


The absence of medical inspection in the schools 
is an impeachment of somebody’s judgment or in- 
fluence. 


The moral is more important than the physical, 
but the right training of the physical is indispens- 
able. 


The school fails if it does not teach and train 
boys and girls how to have clean fun and fair play. 


Superintendent James L. Hughes of Toronto, 
with 322 teachers, recently spent a week in Boston. 


Good workmanship means as much to a woman 
in her home as it could mean to her in a shop. 


The child must do the learning and the teacher 
is merely to help his learning. 


In Kansas seventy-nine per cent. of the high 
school students graduate. 


Oklahoma’s constitution authorizes a county 
high school tax. 


Chicago adds half a million dollars to teachers’ 
salaries in 1910. 


Seventy important cities had medical inspection 
last year. ; Piste 


Cincinnati has chosen a superintendent of play- 
grounds. 


Guiding the imagination is of the utmost im- 
portance. 


National Education Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 
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(Continued from page 379.) 





ferent. He was assassinated, and his plan for bringing 
about the peace of European nations was never carried 
out. It is not thought to have been a good one, how- 
ever, because of the means he suggested—a great in- 
ternational army and the crushing of the House of 
Hapsburg. 

Tenth—In 1624, just fourteen years after the death of 
Henry IV., Hugo Gratius, the exiled Dutch statesman, 
published his great peace work, “Rights. of War and 
Peace.”. This book is the basis of our present interna- 
tional law, and it has proved to be a wonderful help to 
the peace movement. 

Eleventh—George I'ox was another great peace 
worker of the seventeenth century. He was an English 
preacher of the Society of Friends, and it is due to his 
introduction of the peace idea into the doctrines of the 
Friends that this eminent body has become one of the 
greatest peace organizations ever created. 

Twelfth—William Penn, the founder of the great state 
of Pennsylvania, was another great worker for peace. 
He was a member of the English Society of Friends, too, 
and it was his plan of making treaties of pzace with the 
American Indians that made his colonies such a success. 
His great “Plan for the Permanent Peace of Europe” 
was published in 1693, and has been a great help in 
carrying the ideas of justice, respect, and mutual co-op- 
eration among nations. 

Thirteenth—-Locke, Leibnitz, and Montesquieu are 
other seventeenth-century men. who argued for the use- 
lessness of war and helped to forward the growing de- 
mand for peace on earth. 

Fourteenth—The Abbe de St. Pierre and Rousseau in 
France and Bentham in England were noted peace work- 
ers of the eighteenth century. The great economist, 
Adam Smith, advocated peace for economic reasons. The 
German poets, Lessing and Herder, predicted a new era 
of universal brotherhocd when there should be no more 
war. 

Fifteenth—Towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, 
showed the world in his fine work, “Perpetual Peace,” 
that war would not cease till the world was organized, 
and could not be safely federated till the nations had 
representative government. 

Sixteenth—-When we come to the nineteenth century 
we find a big array of peace workers. There were Noah 
Worcester and William Ladd, who founded the Ameri- 
can Peace Society; Jonathan Dymond, whose book on 
“War” is widely read; William E. Channing, the great 
preacher for peace; Charles Sumner, the great orator for 
peace; and Elihu Burritt, who first proposed a world 
court, and secured cheap ocean postage. 

Seventeenth—All the great abolitionists were work- 
ers for peace. I‘oremost among these were the Quaker 
poet, Whittier; William Lloyd Garrison, Adin Ballou, 
William Jay, and Samuel May. The great English 
statesmen, John Bright and Richard Cobden, were great 
peace workers. 

Eighteenth—Many noted American women are ranked 
among the prominent workers for peace. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Lucretia Mott, Julia Ward Howe 
and Dorothea Dix are among the great women advocates 
of peace. The Baroness von Suttner. author of “Lay 
Down Your Arms,” won the Nobel peace prize. 

Nineteenth—Our great Presidents and public men 
have been peuce workers—George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, David Dudley Field. and many others. Edu- 
cators like Horace Mann, philanthropists like -General 
Armstrong, politicians like Colonel Waring, great manu- 
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facturers like Andrew Carnegie are numbered among 
the strong, outspoken advocates of peace. 
Twentieth—The list of modern peace workers is a very 
long one. Among the other illustrious names upon it 
are William E. Gladstone, Victor Hugo, Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, Nicholas 2d, Czar of Russia, John Morley, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, Hénry Longfellow, and Jean de Bloch, 
whose great book, “The Future of War,” was one of the 
causes of the Czar’s calling the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence. 
Closing Song (Air: 
Clear”’).— 
“Lo, with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 
Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong: 
And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring; 
Ch, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


“It Came Upon the Midnight 


“Tor lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold; 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 
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’ SPELLING.— (IIL) 
THIRD GRADE—CONTINUED. 

[These words are those upon which perfection is very 
nearly attained in the schools of Milwaukee, third grade. 
About two new words are learned daily, and all past 
words learned are reviewed every week carefully.] 

Addition, afterward, although, amuse, angel, angry, 
approach, arithmetic, attention, autumn, avenue, bash- 
ful, beast. beginning, belonged, between, blessing, bor- 
der, boundary,’ breeze, brick, brought, burden, buried, 
camel, cannon, captain, careful, castle, catch, cattle, 
cellar, centre, certain, climate, cluster, coal, coarse, coax, 
comfort, comand, compass, conclude, consent, copper, 
creature, cruel, crumbs, cupboard, curtain, dare, daugh- 
ter, deceive, delicate, deliver, deny, desert, diamonds, 
different, direction, district, division, doubtless, dropped, 
dust, duty, eager, early, eaten, echo, either, elm, enemy, 
enter, envelope, errand, except, excuse, fasten, fault, 
fight, flax, floor, flour, forever, fought, fourth, fresh, 
furnish, garret, gauzy, geography, globe, govern, grate- 
ful, greeting. grew, grove, guess, guilt, gutter, hammock, 
happiest, hemmed, hundred, innocent, invite, itself, 
jacket, jewels, journey, joyous, judge, kneel, ladder, 
sangwige, lawn, lazy, lettuce, library, lively, lonely, luck, 
fying, magic, memory, minute, mourn, muddy, murmur, 
muscles, museum, ‘music, nearly, neighbor, nobody, or- 
enard, owner, paint, parcel, pardon, patient, pause, 
people, perhaps, pigeon, polite, post-office, proud, public, 
pupil, quart, quench, question, railway, raised, reach, 
reason, receive, rejoice, remember, repeat, reply, roar, 
roast, rough, saucer, saucy, scatter, scissors, scold, 
seize, servant, shady, shawl, shout, shower, since, sister, 
soldier, sparrow, spelling, spider, square, tender, their, 
themselves, though, thought, three, through, thunder, 
travel, treasure, trouble, trunk, twist, upright, upward, 
vegetable. 

—- —~ ——— _ — + © -0-@-0--@-0- —-__________ 

Language cannot give experience, but putting 
an experience into good language enhances its 
value immensely. 


New York state spends more on education 
than the whole Russian Empire. 


Save the wayward and prevent the delinquent. 
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Dear Dr. Winship: The following is said to be an ex- 
act copy of an inscription in Latin on the tomb of 
Raphael in the Pantheon at Rome:— 

“Hic ille est Raphael. timuit quo sospite vinci, rerum 
parens magna, et morienti mori.” 

A southern gentleman translated it thus: “Here is the 
filustrious Raphael; he feared to be bound by anything 
handed down; a great originator of things and of a van- 
ishing fashion.” 

Some readers of the Journal can improve this, and at 
least make good sense out of it, as this translation does 
not. 

Those who try it will do well to settle the grammati- 
cal construction and exact English equivalents of the 
following words: “Quo,” “vinci,” “morienti” (probably 
moriente), and “mori.” 

Calling attention to the gender of “parens,” I leave it 
to the readers of the Journal. 

SS, Joseph Dana Bartley, M. A., 

J Burlington, Vt. 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE COLLECTION. 

A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.:— 

Dear Friend: Your kindly mention in the Journal of 
Education brought inquiries from five or six different 
states asking more about some of the things you spoke 
of, notably the picture library and picture study scheme. 

I have worked out another and a very helpful one 
with our teachers, a grouping of magazine articles. In 
our city, as in most any city, I presume, there are public- 
spirited people who will be only too glad to donate to 
teachers and schools their back numbers of magazines 
taken and read. We have been accumulating for about 
three years, till, from my lack of time, and having no 
“chart or compass” of what anyone else was doing in 
the line, I hit on the plan of tearing loose all articles of 
permanent nature and grouping the articles,—all of one 
subject, under one bunch, or two bunches, etc., as the 
number of articles admitted. I then arranged these ar- 
ticles to place them in a cover of tough wrapping paper, 
and sew with “binder’s stitch” and write the group 
name in large letters at top on first cover page, with 
names of articles in that group below in ordinary script 
size. I enclose you a mineographed list of the 196 
groups, over three hundred bunches, and about 30,000 
pages of well-illustrated, classified reading matter for 
the teacher in the lower elementary grades, and for 
teacher and pupils in the upper elementary and high 
school grades. 

It certainly is an easy way of utilizing, at a nominal 
expense, much otherwise useless material, and puts it in 
shape at the call of any teacher at any time. For ex- 
ample, we have just started a new class in agriculture in 
the high school. Out of the magazine material we have 
six bunches, or about 100 articles, of 900 pages in all, on 
subjects directly bearing on and elucidating this subject. 
Similarly, great cities, as “Boston,” “London,” “Paris,” 
“Chicago,” “San Francisco,” etc., have much material. 
We buy no magazines, but have all we have time to clas- 
sify donated to us by the citizens of the city. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. Kent, 
Superintendent City Schools. 





Charles City, Iowa. 
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W. B. A., Alabama: Allow me to say, please, that the 
Journal of Education has brought new inspiration to 
me. Through it one can keep abreast with every great 
educational subject that confronts the American institu- 
tions of to-day. 1 shall be glad to see the day not far 
distant when every teacher and minister in the South 
will be a subscriber to the Journal of Education. Then 

ere will be a wave of educational enthusiasm sweep- 
ing this whole section of mine. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HORACE MANN: EDUCATOR, PATRIOT, AND RE- 
FORMER. A Study in Leadership. By George Allem 
Hubbell, Ph. D. Philadelphia: William F. Tell Com- 
pany. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the only satisfactory life of Horace Mann that 
has been written aside from the ever-famous five-vol- 
ume edition. This book can be recommended for any 
reader and for any student, for the library or the class- 
room. Its facts are reliable and its perspective discrimi- 
nating. It is faithfully frank and affectionately appre- 
ciative. Dr. Hubbell is the only student of the life of 
Horace Mann who has had all the material available 
and all the time desirable. He has studied the docu- 
ments and interviewed Mr. Mann’s acquaintances as a 
scientist, and has written the story as a charmed biog- 
rapher and literary specialist. ‘There is a sense of satis- 
faction in the reading of this book that is in glorious re- 
lief to the intense dissatisfaction in the reading of prac- 
tically all of the attempts at writing the life of Horace 
Mann, but the one real advantage of the hook,—and it is: 
supreme advantage,—is that it is written with a look 
backward from Antioch College. It might well be 
styled “The Antioch Life of Horace Mann.” Dr. Hubbell 
would never have studied into the life of Mr. Mann but 
from his love of and devction to Antioch. When he 
delved into the story of the Franklin boy it was for the 
germ of the famous college president; when he studied 
the controversy with the thirty-one Boston masters it 
was from the point of view of a lover of the college 
leader. When he studied Mr. Mann’s denunciation of 
Daniel Webster and Wendell Phillips’ denunciation of 
Mr. Mann it was the study of a student of history from 
the western college campus. All this has its advantages. 
It gives the closing years of Mr. Mann’s life and their 
first adequate relationship. Of course Mr. Mann’s place 
in educational and civic history will always rest upon 
his Massachusetts life. Great as was his service at 
Antioch he would not command more than a paragraph 
in any history of education or of any national biography 
based upon his Antioch work, but the story of his Mas- 
sachusetts life will always magnify over much the inci- 
dental feutures of his noble life: will always brighten 
the color of the purely personal phases of his fascinating 
experiences. In all American life, civic, literary, or 
political, there is no more entrancing figure than that of 
Horace Mann. Dr. Hubbell’s story of the bov in Frank- 
lin lacks the tone that those of us see in it who were 
born and bred in just such a Massachusetts village as 
that of Franklin and who have known that town all our 
lives. The story of the controversy with the Boston 
masters is like a cold-storage product to those of us who 
knew every one of the prominent men of the famous 
thirty-one Boston masters. The passage at arms be- 
tween Wendel! Philiips and Mr. Mann has none of the 
fire that those of us see in the utterances who heard Mr. 
Phillips on a hundred occasions, and the attempt to de- 
scribe the political situation in the days in which Anson 
P. Burlingame, Charles Sumner, and Henry Wilson suc- 
ceeded Winthrop and his “stand-pat” associates hardly 
satisfies those of us who knew Sumner. Wilson, and 
Burlingame. All this is like the description of a battle 
by one who has never seen men in action, but the life of 
Horace Mann must be read hereafter by men and women 
who knew none of the real actors in that conflict, by 
men rnd women to whom the tragedy and comedy of the 
real thing must give nlace to the melodrama of history, 
and for them we need just such a “Life of Horace 
Mann” and “Study in Leadership” as we have in Dr. 
Hubbell’s book, which is not only the first adequate one- 
volume study of the life of Mr. Mann that we have, but 
one that may well be the last word on this subject for 
the student of American education. The adequacy of 
the book lies in its absolute reliability, and in the per- 
spective that comes from one who stands in the deepen- 
ing twilight and gathers all the colors of the sunset 
when the master has passed from the scene and every 
cloud catches its peculiar tint. Dr. Hubbell: has ren- 
dered the cause of education a great service at the “psy- 
chological moment.” 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Lieutenant C. F. Martin, 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
New York: American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
359 pp. Price, $1.25. 

One of the most pretentious and also one of the most 
thorough treatments of the French verb that we have 
seen. At first sight one is led to ask how that verb 
should require 2» work of 400 pages to make its uses 
plain. But when the work is examined in all its sec- 
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tions, he would not be able to select any part for ex- 
cision. It is not prepared for those pupils who will con- 
tent themselves with a mere smattering of French, and 
an assertion at some future time that they “took 
French” in college. It is rather planned for those who 
are intent on mastering French, so that it may be intel- 
ligently used in conversation and correspondence. So 
the conjugations are given “in extenso,” while the dic- 
tionary of idiomatic uses of the verb is copious, and of 
the highest value. The idioms of a foreign language 
are most troublesome to the student, but the author has 
let in a perfect flood of light on these in his dictionary. 

“C’est un livre qui attache” (It is an interesting book). 


THE CONQUEST OF CONSUMPTION. By Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

In these days when the universe is awakened to the 
positive knowledge of the curability of consumption, any 
information bearing upon the subject is received with 
marked interest. In this volume of 150 pages, suitably 
illustrated and plainly written, the author has given us 
further insight into the possibilities of the cure of this 
dread disease. Some of the chapter headings are to 
the point, as, for example: Fresh Air and How to Get 
It: Food the Greatest Foe of Consumption; Sunlight: 
The Real Golden Touch; Work and Rest: Intelligent 
Idleness, etc. To all interested this is a helpful and 
practical book. 

PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE IN 
ROMAN HISTORY. By Edna M. McKinley of Cen- 
tral high school, Syracuse, N. Y. New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Manila. 7x8% inches. 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

An admirably arranged notebook embracing both the 
topical and library methods of study. The author has 
arranged the topics around these four leading divisions: 
The Roman Kingdom, The Republic, The Empire, Tran- 
sition to Medieval Conditions. These again are care- 
fully subdivided, and with each subdivision is a blank 
space for notes of important events gathered from the 
suggested readings. The reference works to be con- 
sulted are numerous, but essential to anything like a 
masterly acyuaintance with the subject in hand. The 
author is to be congratulated upon the immense amount 
of work she has put into this outline study and a com- 
plete register for its important details. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
D. H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo. 512 pp. List price, $1.00. 

The name of this author is famous among American 
school men, for he has written several of the best his- 
tories of America that have yet appeared. In this work 
—which is a revised edition in a new form, with new 
type, and many new Illustrations and maps—the author 
gives us the annals of this republic in a concise yet com- 
prehensive form. It seems as if in attractiveness and 
utility it is in advance of anything he has yet done, help- 
ful as other of his publications have been. Besides the 
text proper there are several valuable features. A table 
of leading dates is an excellent thought. Hundreds of 
footnotes giving authorities to be consulted for larger 
research are decidedly helpful. Great national docu- 
ments—such as the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States—are givenin full. And 
it is rare to find as complete an index as we find here. 
Nor ough: the typographic beauty of the book to be 
overlooked. It is a model piece of printing, while the 
fllustrations are of the highest order. From that of 
“Teif Ericson’s Vessel” to that of “President Taft’ the 
pictures are charms. Simply to handle it is a delight, 
while to master its contents is a large part of a liberal 
education. 


LEADING FACTS IN 


VON HILLERN'S HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. 
Edited by Frederick W. J. Heuser, instructor in Ger- 
man in Columbia University. New York: Charles KE. 
Merrill Company. Cloth. 184 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A German text written by an accomplished German 
woman—Frau Von Hillern, and containing a story told 
her by the sexton of a church, the story as it comes 
from her hands being a charming, wholesome. and 
dramatic bit of fiction based, however, on a_ sufficient 
historic foundation. The story is a favorite at once of 
instructors and students. The text follows a brief but 
pithy resume of the writer’s life and works. The editor 
adds about thirty pages of interesting annotations, then 
gives thirty pages of exercises in syntax founded on the 
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text, and closes with an unusually elaborate vocabulary. 
A feature of the book is the large, clean-cut type that 
must be restful to the student’s eye. 


PITMAN’S PROGRESSIVE DICTATOR. Bv H. W. 
Hammond of College, N. Y. New York: 
— Oe 
cents. 

Here are exercises for ‘practice in shorthand writing, 
and are progressive in the sense that they commence 
with comparatively brief and simple letters used in 
business correspondence, and as they are continued ad- 
vance to more complex pieces of dictation which only 
more experienced stenographers could write with any- 
thing like ease. It has been prepared under the author’s: 
supervision, as he has been assisted by Messrs. Beygran 
and Mason, and it bears every mark of having grown 
out of mastery of and experience in the practice of 
shorthand. 


GRADED SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS. By Mary 
B. Rossman and Mary W. Mills of Mary Institute, St. 
Louis. St. Louis: Little & Becker Co. Cardboard. 
77 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

How far there is a call for such a book as this we 
have no means of knowing. But if there is, it will prove 
an aid to those who wish it. It is made up of seven sec- 
tions with briefer or longer sentences to analyze. The 
sentences are said to have “life,” and will thus be more 
attractive and intelligible to the pupil. “I see the man 
in the moon” and “The mouse ran up the clock” may 
have “life” in them, but not abounding life. And yet 
such may be of value in proportion as the teacher may 
make use of them. The book may be safely left to the 
teacher’s sense of need and discretion. 


GERMAN VERB BLANK. By Professor R. J. Kel- 
logg of James Milliken University. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Paper. Square 8vo. 36 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

In these days of excellent blank books for the pupil’s 
use, this one for the German verb is among the best. It 
is planned with a view of verb drill. Each page is 
marked off in several squares in which the student is’ 
expected to write the parts of the verb, the moods, and 
tenses in full. It makes it easy for the instructor to see 
whether the student has done his work well or poorly, 
aud there is room for necessary corrections. It is espe- 
cially adapted for first and second-year classes in high 
school, or for more advanced classes in grammar school. 


EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING. 
By John Adams, professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of London. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 428 pp. Price, $1.25, net, with index. 
If Great Britain has not as many stirring pedagogs as 

has the United States, she always has one man who 
towers so high as to be of international proportions. 
Pavne, Quick, and Fitch each had his turn, and now John 
Adams commands the admiration of the school men of 
all lands, and now he presents a book, “Exposition and 
Illustration in Teaching,” that is every way worthy his 
great reputation and the noble cause that he serves. It 
is in a class by itself. It is vigorous in thought, sane in 
its pedagogy, brilliant in its style. The book is in no 
sense on trial in the United States, but our school people 
are on trial as to their ability and adaptability to ap- 
preciate such wisdom as is here served teachers. 

ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. A Course 
in Sunday School Teacher-Training. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee, Pennsylvania State College. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 75 cen‘s, net; 
postage, 5 cents. 

Professor Pattee’s writings in the Journal of Bduca- 
tion have always been welcome as both scholarly and 
interesting. He is a skilful teacher with a wide range 
of experience. He has been before the public as a 
writer of books and contributer to magazines for a 
quarter of a century. He has always been identified 
with Sunday school work, so that he brings to his work 
an exceptional equipment, all of which has been advan- 
tageously used in these thirty-four chapters. The book 
is fully endorsed by the International Sundav School 
Committee. It satisfies the educator, while it delights 
the Sunday school workers. 

POEMS. By William Whitman Bailey of Providence, 
R. I. Providence: Preston and Rounds Company. 
Cloth. 186 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is not every day that a volume of verse comes to 
our desk. When such does arrive it brings its own sur- 
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prise, as poetry is a scarce article compared with former 
years. Yet everybody has not abandoned it, as witness 
this jarly comely group of verses. The poems are 
classified: “Poems of Nature,’ “Poems of Sentiment,” 
“Poems of Childhood,” “College Verse,” and “Poems of 
Psi Upsilon.” ‘One .liundred and seven pages are de- 
voted to the first three named, and seventy-five to the 
last two. Mr. Bailey, for many years a professor in 
Brown University, and a weleome contributor to the 
Journal of Education, will. find appreciative readers of 
his verses, in which there is always a hopeful and help- 
ful tone. ’ r 

A SECOND BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS. 

By Isabel R. Wallach, author of a similar “First 

Book.” New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 256 

pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The foreigner in the United States must not only come 
to know its dominant language in order to succeed, but 
must also become acquainted wiih the customs and gov- 
ernment of the American people in order to become an 
intelligent citizen. And such a book as this will be of 
the greatest value to him in acquiring such knowledge. 
The author in a decidedly pleasing manner presents the 
leading facts concerning the telephone, the bank, the 
publie library, the newspaper,: ‘Thanksgiving Day, and a 
hundred other kindred themes, all of which have a de- 
cided bearing on business and civic life. The experience 
gained by the author in her “First Book” has greatly 
aided her in this advance on the other, and the text is 
made much more impressive by the numerous beautiful 
illustrations and maps which are effectively used. As 
part of the equipment of evening schools for foreigners, 
the work has conspicuous merit. It may without fear 
be adopted by instructors in such institutions. 





ELEMENTARY COURSE IN PERSPECTIVE. By 
Sherman M. Turrill, civil engineer. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company. Cloth. 71 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This work is an attempt by a competent hand to il- 

lustrate the mechanical application of the principles of 

descriptive geometry to the making of a perspective 
drawing. The author presupposes some familiarity on 
the part of the student with descriptive geometry. He 
uses two methods in his treatise: (1) Method by the use 
of the plan, and (2) the method by scale. He deals with 
such subjects as “Parallel Perspective,” “Angular Per- 
spective,” “Perspective of Curves,” and “Perspective of 

Shadows,” which are all treated by the two methods 

named beforehand. The text is accompanied by sixteen 

illustrations and folding plates, which add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the textual matter. To technical schools 

the work would seem to be a valuable contribution on a 

theme which to the beginner appears formidable, but 

which is simplified by this treatise as much as its inher- 
ent abstruseness will permit. 


MAMMALIAN ANATOMY: HE CAT. By Professor 
Alvin Davison of Lafayette College. Philadelphia: 
‘P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. &vo. 
246 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

For thoroughness of description of the anatomy of 
Tabby commend us to this book. There is apparently 
not a square inch of the cat that is not herein described 
and faithfully illustrated. There are no less than 114 
illustrations by W. H. Reese, who made them from the 
author’s dissections, and they are greatly helpful to the 
textual descriptions. But it is not alone for the sake of 
knowing about the cat that the author has prepared this 
treatise. Through such a study of one of the mammals 
as he has made he aids us to see many of the features 
that are common to all the Mammalia. His work be- 
tongs thus te comparative anatomy, and is of consider- 
able value along this line. It is such an experiment as 
is expected by medical colleges. As a register of the 
author’s experiment in dissection it is complete. Not a 
muscle, a nerve, a bone, a cartilage seems to have been 
overlooked. Tor the purpose of comparison the book 
will be of decided merit to ithe medical student in his 
early attempts at dissection. 

MANUAL OF COMMON SCHOOL LAW. By C. W. 
Bardeen. Syracuse (N. Y.): C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
12mo. 470 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

For many years this author has been considered an 
authority on the subject of school law. This work is a 
masterly grouping of the legal statutes that have to do 
with school affairs. It represents a vast amount of re- 
search among legislative enactments, rules framed by 
school boards, deliverances of courts, ete. The book 
contains 1,¢78 references to legal decisions and 605 cita- 
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tions. From the district school—the smallest unit— to 
the state schools the entire ground seems to be carefully 
covered, so that any and all persons interested may see 
with comparatively little trouble what the law is on a 
given subject, and the decisions of courts regarding it. 
Nothing seems to have escaped the author’s attention. 
The index to a work of this character is naturally an 
important feature. It must be made easy for any per- 
son desirous of consulting the law on a given sub‘ect— 
corporal punishment or compulsory attendance, for in- 
stance—tc find what he wishes to know. And this 
thirty-page index is most complete, covering every point 
alluded to in the text. 


STYLE-BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. By H. W. 
Hammond of Barnard College, Columbia University. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 234 pp 
Price, 85 certs. 

A work designed for use in business colleges, high 
schools, and self-instruction. That there is a correct 
style in business correspondence requires no argument 
That it may add not only to the grace of a business to 
be written correctly, but may also contribute to effi- 
ciency, needs no more than statement. Such matters as 
politeness, conciseness, simplicity. etc.. are of paying 
value in that form of business that is largely done by 
letter-writing. And on all such matters the author gives 
sagacious advice, and makes it forceful by numbers of 
examples of how they should be presented. And besides 
this there are some hundreds of exercises for the stu- 
dent’s practice, and all judiciously selected and _ ar- 
ranged. Lists of words that are liable to be commonly 
misspelled, and phrases that are crude and _ inelegant 
are also given, to be corrected by wrjting them out on a 
blank page which is provided. It is a bit of work that 
is wisely conceived and admirably executed. 

A GUIDE FROM ARMENIAN TO ENGLISH. By 
Miss Azniv Beshgeturian. Boston: Haireuik Press. 
Cloth. 184 pp. 

A valuable little work to be used by Armenian chil- 
dren and young immigrants in the acquisition of our 
Saxon language. It is by an Armenian who thoroughl) 
knows the needs of those she would help, and meets 
those needs in the most simplified way. A part of the 
work is made up of short exercises in common things. 
Then comes the various parts of speech.—substantives, 
pronouns, verbs, etc. Samples of letters are given 
Next come the English and Armenian words for “parts 
of the body,” “members of the family.” “clothes,” 
“parts of ithe house,” “fruits,” “vegetables.” ete. Lastly 
there is a very complete vocabulary for reference. It 
is said that the book is especially serviceable for even- 
ing schools, where numbers of Armenian youth attend to 
learn the speech of their adopted land. 
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‘BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Progressive French Idioms.” Conpiled by R. . 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & to wibinlplae hg taken ae 
as ‘‘Fungous Diseases of Plants.” By B.M. Duggar. Price, $2.00.—— 

The Elements of English Vers‘fication.”” By J. W. Rright and R. 
D. Miller.. Price, 80 cents ——“Grace Abounding.” Bv John Bun- 
yan. 2 Price 35 cents.—-“Goldsmith’s Deserted Village” and 
‘Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Edited by Louise Pound. 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“‘Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels witha Nonkey.” 
een by Al'an Abbott. Price; 40 cents. New York: Charles E. 

“The Romance of the American Navy.” By F. 8. Hill. Price, 
$2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*‘Europe—The Second Trail.” Price, 50 cents. Medina, N. Y.: 
The Rolling Stone Club of America. 

“General Biology.” By J. G. Needham. Price, $2.00. Ithaca, 
N. ¥.: The Comstock Publishing Company 

“Elements of Religious Pedagogy.” By F. L. Pettee. Price, 75 
cents. New York: Eaton & Mains. 





“Composition in Narration.” By J. R. Taylor. Price, 75 cents. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Barnes’ First Year Rook.” By Amy Kahn. Price, 30 cents. 
New York: A 8. Barnes Company. 

*‘A Moder» Chronicle.” By Winston Churchill. Price. $1.50.—— 
‘“‘Ruskin's ‘Crown of Wild Olive’ and ‘The Queen of the Air.’”’ 
Edited by W. F. Melton. Price, 25 cents.——“‘A Primer of English 
for Foreign Students.”” By W. C. Thorley. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

**‘How Americans Are Governed,”’ ByC “arriott. Price, $1.25.—-— 
“‘& Holiday with the Birds.” By Jeanette Marks and Julia Moody. 
Price, 75cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“My Commencement.” Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 





“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis). Attacks the Eves in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid’—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
[ander this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association. 

April 14, 15, 16: Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, Baton Rouge. 

May 3, 4, 5: County Superintendents’ 
Convention of State of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 

May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

June 7-11: Play Congress, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 

June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 

June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 

June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 

July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


tate 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


OLD ORCHARD. Mrs. Eva E. 
Bean has been elected superintendent 
of schools. She is one of the few 
woman superintendents in Maine. 
She passed the state bar examina- 
tion in February, 1909, with high 
rank, and is the second woman to 
pass the state board since its institu- 
tion in 1900. She is a graduate of 
the Biddeford high school, and has 
been a stenographer since 1902. 
That year she was appointed by Gov- 
ernor John F. Hill as commissioner 
to take depositions, being one of five 
women in the state to hold such a 
position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BEVERLY. Superintendent Staf- 
ford of the Beverly schools “has 
planned to inaugurate two new 
courses of study in the Beverly high 
school with the opening of the fall 
term in September—the first being 
designed specially for training in 
branches essential to get on success- 
fully in the ordinary unskilled occu- 
pations in commercial, industrial, 
and civil service, and the second as 
an agricultural course. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor Alexan- 
der Agassiz, curator of zoology at 
Harvard University, died March 27 
on board the trans-Atlantic liner 
Adriatic, en route to New York. Al- 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Smpestanes proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 
: Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
SIANDARD © | half barrels, and in oné gallon and five gallon cans, 
FLOOR Not intended for household use. 

DRESSING A Free Demonstration. 
We want to prove the of Standard Floor eae s:+ 
4 ewill Sree of charge one schoo: 
vee ming ten ae of one rin any store or 
public building, to w how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 

Boards of Banoo, Bee Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for information, testimo and our free 
book, “Dust and its “i health of your Pa may 
depend on your action. STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 

(Incorporated) 




















Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working earings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the ahects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 








HE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has reduced more than 
one-half the periods devoted to spelling, composition, examinations, and 
other written tests, in many PUBLIC SCHOOLS of NEW YORK and other 

cities. It has resulted also in more legible writing, and has compelled pupils 
to sit in upright, healthful positions while writing. 

IS IT WORTH WHILE TO WORK FOR SUCH RESULTS? They have only 
been obtained where the PALMER METHOD PLAN HAS BEEN FOLLOWED WITH 
STRICT \ FIDELITY. 

FREE NORMAL TRAINING is offered to teachers in schools where complete 
adoptions have been made. Other teachers may have this logical; progressive 
course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teaching 
Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. Fullinformation upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, - - - New York City 


WM, J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. _Sum- 
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SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Classics, 
Modern uages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
ture, and Agriculture will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers, 

For information address . 


DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Ninth Session— June 21 to July 29, 
1910. 200 courses. 100 instructors. 
60 popular lectures. Music Festival. 
2113 registered students last year. 
Largest and best summer school for 
teachers. 

Fer announcement containing full 
information, address 


P. P. CLAXTON 


Superintendent 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 
JULY 1lith to AUGUST 12th, 1910 
For teachers, country clergymen, and 
rural social workers. 


Twenty-five courses in agriculture, horti- 
culture, trees, shrubs, forestry; th 
plant, insect and bird life; school and land- 
scape gardening; rural sociology, econom- 
ics, education and rural literature; home 
economics and domestic science for teachers 
and clergymen’s wives. Conference of rural 
social workers August 9 to 12. Expenses low 
Location, “the most charming spot in New 
England.” : 

reular and full information b applyin 
to THE DIRECTOR OF SHORT CO E 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


$33 AND 3:3: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


exander Agassiz was a distinguished 
American scientist, only less famous 
than his father, Louis Agassiz. He 
was born at Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
on December 19, 1835. His father 
had him prepared for college, and he 
was entered a student at Harvard, 
where he was graduated in 1855. 
Agassiz chose civil engineering as his 
profession, and studied at the Law- 
rence Scientific school of Harvard. 
He took his degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in 1857. He went to California 
in 1859, where he received the ap- 
pointment of assistant on the United 
States coast survey. In 1860, con- 
stituted the accredited agent of ths 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, he visited as an engineer 
the chief coal mines in the Pennsyl- 
vania belt. On his return to Cam- 
bridge he became director of the zoo- 
logical laboratory, which position he 
held to the time of his death. 

PROVINCETOWN. Frank W. 
Rich, who for some time has been su- 
perintendent of schools in the West 
Brattleboro (Vt.) district, has en- 
tered upon his duties as superintend- 
ent of the Provincetown-Wellfleet- 
Truro district. Former Superintend- 
ent H. M. Knox goes to the Ware- 
ham-Marion district. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


The report of State School Com- 
missioner Zeller is a valuable state 
paper, and should be in the hands of 
every one interested in educational 
betterment. It is a comprehensive 
survey of the educational situation in 
Ohio, and the recommendations are 
from a_. practical administrative 
viewpoint. He makes a strong plea 
for larger school revenues from the 
state in order to attract and hold the 
brainiest persons in the teaching pro- 
fession, and to provide for the intro- 
duction of manual training, which is 
now being called for by ‘all the 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





T] f y t Special courses for teachers. Collegecourses in Arts and 
niversity 0 ermon Science for college credit. The University is situated on the 


shore of Lake Champlain between the Adirondack and the 


Summer School 


Green Mountains and enjoys many natural advantages,—cool 
climate, beautiful scenery, historic surroundings and a varied 


‘ topography affording a wide range of study in natural science. 
July 5 to August 12 For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


BROWR’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A convenient and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchial and Lung 
Troubles. Invaluable to Singers and Speakers 
for clearing the voice. Entirely free from 
opiates or any harmful ingredients. 

Sold everywhere or sent post- 
paid onreceipt of price, 25 cents, 
ro) 50 cents and $1.00 per box, 
BRONCHIAL Sample mailed free on request, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 


“CHRISTIANITY IS A LIFE,” 


by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D., 
and other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE 
on application to P. O..Mission, 27 Florida 8t., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


FOR RENT 


To party of teachers or family, for July, 
furnished house on one of the pleasantest 
suburban avenues of Boston. Apply H.J.K., 
Journal of Education, 


TO TEACHERS. 


Teachers whe might become interested in 
a co-operative weg, | plan with summer 
— and cottage sites in picturesque New 
England, are invited to address M. D. Her- 
sey (Instructing Staff, M. I. T.), Secretary, 
Apple Annuity Club, Box 1766, Boston, 
Mé8ss. 















FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tuition 
Ca rnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 
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people interested in better citizenship. 
4Of the rural school problem he says 
“Thirty-eight per cent. of the pupils 
enrolled in our public schools and 
forty-tive per cent. of the teachers are 
in the township districts. Add to 
this the number in rural villages, we 
find that about half our school popu- 
lation is rural. 

WESTERVILLE. The educational 
awakening that is sweeping over 
Ohio betokens confidence in our 
schools and faith in what wisely-di- 
rected effort will secure through this 
agency. The economic conditions 
demand better trained workers that 
the state may hold her own indus- 
trially, and the young people become 
happy and contented workers with 
courage and insight that they may 
adequately perform the duties of citi- 
zenship of a great and prosperous 
state. One great need is that public 
sentiment grow along wise lines, that 
as few mistakes as possible ‘may be 
made in enlarging the work of the 
schoolroom. Many propositions are 
made, some practical, some by well 
meaning but mis-informed persons, 
and some by those who welcome any 
opportunity to gain cheap notoriety. 
The present tendency in all legislation 
is to enact laws for special condi- 
tions for the abnormal child. The 
wiser way is to provide adequate op- 
portunities for the normal child to 
secure such training as will fit him 
for the duties and privileges of Cciti- 
zenship, and make other provisions 
for the abnormal child and condi- 
tions. 

WOOSTER. Dr. W. E. Chancel- 
lor will be at the head of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in the Wooster 
summer school. This is the largest 
summer school in the state. 

CLEVELAND. ‘The public drink- 
Ing cup will soon be a thing of the 
past. The Anti-Tuberculosis League 
will place small vending machines 
containing individual paper cups in 
public places such as parks, schools, 
and railway stations. 

TOLEDO. Professor 8S. H. Clark 
of Chicago University recently gave 
a week’s instruction on “Reading.” 
His work was inspiring and appre 
ciated by many teachers. 

BELLAIRE. Superinténdent Wil- 
son Hawkins recently arranged for 
his teachers a course of lectures by 
Dr. R. A. Armstrong of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, Dr. A. B. Win- 
ship of Boston, and Dr. Troop of 
Chicago University. The Bellaire 
schools are thoroughly up to date. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The sixth annual 
meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South will be 
held at the University of Chicago on 
April 29 and 30. The annual address 
will be delivered on the evening of 
April 29 by Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck of Columbia University on “The 
Classicist of To-day.” ‘The business 
session of the meeting has been set 
for the morning of the same day. 
The administrative session will be 
held on Saturday morning, April 30. 
Fifteen papers on subjects pertaining 
to the various phases of the teaching 
of the classics are on the program to 
be read by noted educators re? ” 
many different institutions. 
Committee in charge of sh er PR 
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expects a large attendance, and every 
: provision is being made for the com- 
furt and entertainment of the mem- 
bers. 


BLOOMINGTON. The Central 
Illinois Association met here recently 
with 1,4v0 registration. It was .the 
most enthusiastic session that has 
been held. 
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EAST ST. LOUIS. The Southern 
Illinois Association held its twenty- 
ninth annual meeting here last week, 
with fully 2,000 in attendance. 





“Why doesn’t wealth bring more 
happiness?” 

“Because true pleasure lies in do- 
Ing things we can’t afford.”—Louls- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





— 
— 





NEW WORKS 7 
THE LADY OF THE GREEN SCARF—Conservation Entertainment, 


An entertainment for schools embodying the need-for con- 
serving our national resources. It is suitable for school-room- 
school hall or opera house. Any number of characters. Entertain. 
ing, instructive and educational, Time, one hour. Price, 35 cents, 


SMALL GARDENS FOR SMALL GARDENERS, or WHAT MAY BE 
DONE BY LITTLE HANDS. 


It tells the simple things and the easy things that may be 
done with the wild blossoms from the woods, and of seeds that 
grow without much tending. A beautiful little book for every 
person who desires to make a flower garden, or to read ofthe 
pretty wild flowers. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 


IS THE BEST TOO GOOD 
FOR YOU? 


Chicago 





PUBLISHED 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


oe =! the Men DIVIDED ED PAGE: 
0 Made It. DSPORTART iegattiat 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS > meg - 


fermer U. S: Com. of a > . We) ke 
EDUCATION. Pref. [//@* S|... ew fa SYNONYMS more 
KITTREDGE and ; ' 


SHELDON of HAR- 
VARD. Pres. HADLEY ENCYCLOPEDIC 
INFORMATION eu 
thousands of Subjects. 


D of AMHERST. - , 
CORNELL. = Dic. 
2700 PAGES, every line 400,000 Words & Phrases Defined. ‘HUNARY up to date. 
ef which has been Less than half this number in the old Internatienal. 
revised and reset. (400 pages in excess of old €000 SELURTRAFOONS, cosh exlsethll tot Se view 
International and yet the new book is practically ~ wa we THE MECHAN- 
Boyan WORK ine icush of the bookmakers’ art. 
NEW INTERNATIONAL con more informa’ terest to more than other dictionary. 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHI?, CONVENIENGE, AUTHORITY. U2 
arrangement, Tilustrations, Etc., and read what emi- 
You will do us a favor to mention this magazine, 


G. @ C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
: rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°St% 


w York, N. ¥.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis,4l4 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
a? wee Penn. 9 v Bide. Berkeley, Cal, 2142 shattuck Ave, 


ve. wer, Col., 
208 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash... 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 


= 
FISHER™"AGENGY 


oo ee MANUAL.» »*** 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS EXCHANGE 1% 2087's, 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


. All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - CHICAGO 
When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 


Frem an Idaho City S ntendent; —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 

From a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘*I am a pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.”’ 

From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘'I desire to thank you for your promptness 
in es me to secureateacher.” _ L 

rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘*My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 

made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 

Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
























A recommendation Agency fur- 
nishing the services of two offices 


THE 
PARKER to its candidates. Established 


? eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address 
Madison, Wisconsin the nearer 
Colfax, Washington emce. 











E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Work, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN The South Wants You! 


TEACHER 8 F 
AGENCY, Instructors for normals and Colleges, Specialists in 
Sciencesand Arts particularly desired. Positions for 


W. H. JONES, Mer. 
Corumsia, S. C. all. Our field, the South ; Our bvoklet, A PLAN,free 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 1 0iion squat, tow York Est. 1889. 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
,Phone. No advance fee. - 


Come THE VERDICT Given Uur “Placing Service’’ after trial by employers 
and teachers throughout the country is summed up in the statement, ‘*Be- 

Out West yond all question, your methods are more satisfactory than those of any 
u e other agency.”" That we have become, without doubt, the best medium for 






























securing educational positions in the West is shown by our placing 247 per 

Where cent. more teachers last year than the yeas before and the seceseity of cer 
It P trebling our corps of placing men this year to handle the placing of our 
ayS applicants. If you do not know about our “placing service”—something 


unique in the educational field, write for our booklet entitled, ‘A Placin 
To Teach agency for Teachers—The Way It Works.” ; J 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO., INC., - Dept. 21, 
304-311 Century Bidg., Denver. 


Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

How Americans Are Governed................. - Marriott Harper & Brothers, N.Y. $1.25 
A Holiday with the Birds.. ..................... Marks & Moody * " e 75 
My Commenceoment......................ce cess _ Dodd, Mead & Co., * 1.50 
The Romance of the American Navy.......... . Hill G.P. Putnam’s Sons, a 2.50 
Tonge Diseases of Plants..................-.4- D gar Ginn & Co., Boston 2.00 
The Elements of English Versification.......... Brig t&Miller “ “ “ -80 
Ne se idan 50 oe ess ogocceee seve Bunyan os o “ 35 
Progressive French Idioms ..................... de Blanchaud D.C. Heath & Co., “ 60 
General Biology. a RIS oe SATS Ee eedham Comstock Pub. Co.,Ithaca“* 2.00 
Elements of Re — | fees Pettee Eaton & Maine, “ 7 

Composition in Narration................-.s.+.+ Taylor Henry Holt & Co., S 75 
Barnes’ First Year Book.................... +... Kahn A. S. Barnes Co., “ 30 
pS Deere Churchill The Macmillan Co., sad 1.50 
A Primer of lish for Foreign Students..... Thorley " a “s Ks .60 
Roth’s Bin Nordischer Held.................... Boll(Ed.) American Book Co., - 35 
The Principles of Education. ................. ~.. Ruediger Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.25 
The German Element in the United States..... Faust ‘ “ “ “ 7.50 
How to Lag SPO ET LE CEE Ea McMurry “ “ “ “ 1,25 
Elementary History of the United States....... Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sone, N.Y. .65 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries.......... ...... Greeley Little. Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
The Art of the Metropolitan Museum...... .... Preyer L. C, Page & Co., “ canenan 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalugue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 


SVE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrroHsBune, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues ado ress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Princ j a). 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamincuan- 
Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of Houre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
Sogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


GetaFruitFarm 
IN SUNNY COLORADO, 


If you want a home in one of the finest fruit dis- 
tricts of the country, where conditions are ideal, or 
if it is necessary that you secure a home in sunny 
Colorado for the health of some member of your 
family, then you should know about Morrisania 
Ranch, Grand Valley, Colo. 

Some friends of The Fruit-Grower and myself 
have bought this entire ranch of more than 800 
acres. Wehold part of this ranch for ourselves, 
and will develop it to the limit, and offer half of it 
forsale. This land has been cut up into tracts of 
approximately ten acres each, and the price is $300 
per acre, including perpetual water right. 

Fruit-growing is work requiring brains, and re- 
wards are very great. Orc s near Morrisania 

roduce over $1,000 worth of fruit per acre, and 
ing orchards sell for from $2,000 to $4,000 per 
acre. e have orchards in bearing at Morrisania, 
showing that it is ideal for fruits and for a home— 
climate is ideal, with almost 300 days of sunshine a 
year; water is melted snows from mountains back 
of the land; scenery is beautiful. An ideal com- 
munity of good ple is being built up. Ten acres 
of this land will provide a handsome income, and 
is enough for a family. We will plant your orchard 
and care for it for five years,and you can continue 
your present work until trees will produce an in- 
come. Write for beautiful booklet describing this 
ranch and explaining our proposition to build up 
an ideal community. JAMES M. IRVINE, 
Editor The Fruit-Grower, Box E-6, St. Joseph, Mo. 


BRIDGEWATER, 





























A White House Remington Demor- 
Stration, 


3efore a keenly-interested audi- 
ence of the stenographic and secre- 
tarial members of the White House 
force, a thorough demonstration of 
the Remington new medel 10 was " 
given in the business offices of the 
executive mansion on March 23. This . 
demonstration was in charge of Ray- 
mond P. Kelley from the New York 
executive offices of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, who had with 
him as demonstrator E. G. Wiese. 
Demonstrations were given rang- 
ing in speed from 100 to 200 words 
per minute. On memorized matter, 
Mr. Wiese nearly reached the 200- 





word-a-minute mark, and came very | a 
close to 100 words a minute while at ia 
the same time carrying on a conver- i. 
sation. He copied matter from one ie 


of the President’s messages at the 
rate of 104 words a minute. The in- 
terest aroused by the demonstration 
of the new No. 10 Remington type- 
writer may be gauged from the fact 
that about two hours were consumed 
in writing and in answering questions f 
put by those who witnessed the dem- 3 
onstration. 


’ 
> 





“T’ll work no more for that man 
Dolan.” ; 
“And why?’ % 
“Sure, ’tis on account av a remark 
he made.” 
“An’ plwat was that?’ : 
“Says he, ‘Casey,’ says he, ‘ye’re : - 
discharged.’ ””"—The Sketch. 7 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


It would appear that vaudeville has 
reached the limit in the production 
Gertrude Hoffmann will put on at 
Keith’s next week. As a matter of 
fact, it is a series of productions em- 
bracing about everything of impor- 
tance which has appeared in the past 
year in vaudeville, musical comedy, 
or on the legitimate stage. Miss 
Hoffmann does allthe impersonations 
herself, and half a dozen burlesques; 
she is supported by a company of 
twenty-five people, and there is con- 
stant change of scene, some of the 
settings being of the most elaborate 
character. This is particularly true 
when she burlesques Annette Keller- 
mann, the “Diving Venus.” — In this 
the entire company appears, no less 
than twelve girls in Kellermann cos- 
tumes going into the tank, one after 
another. In her imitation of Isadora 
Duncan she has twelve dancers doing 
the “Blue Danube.” Again as Ruth 
St. Denis she has a troupe of East 
Indians who sing and dance, and so 
on through all the impersonations, 
including Harry Lauder, Eddie 
Leonard, Eva Tanguay, Eddie Foy, 
Valeska Surratt, Anna Held, Alice 
Lloyd, and a score of others. This 
production has been one of the sen- 
sations of the year in New Work, and 
as it comes to Boston for only one 
week, crowded houses are assured. 
The entire bill will be of equal inter- 
est in character. One feature of it 
new to Boston will be another New 
York sensation, a magician named 
Jarrow, who has set the metropolis 
talking by his wonderful “lemon” 
trick, paper money being taken from 
a lemon dripping with juice. This 
trick must be seen to be appreciated. 
Other features will be the Holloways, 
one of the biggest wire acts; Haines 
and Vidocq; Madden and Fitzpatrick; 
Ila Granna; and Hap Handy. 

+0 © -0-@-0-9-0-— ——___ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—'To the issue of Harper's Weekly 
for April 2, William Winter, the vet- 
eran dramatic critic, contributes a 
scathing article entitled “Theatrical 
Mismanagement,” which tells the 
truth about the methods of the thea- 
tre syndicate. In “A Man Who ‘Ran’ 
a Town,” Robert Sloss describes the 
benevolent dictatorship of J. W. Pil- 
kington of Des Moines, over the lit- 
tle town of Dexter, and what he ac- 
complished for it. Writing under the 
title “Americans in Paris,’ Rowland 
Strong tells of the American colony 
in that city. Frank Marshall White, 
in “The Fine Art of Borrowing,” con- 
tributes an interesting account 
of Enzylish money-lenders-—among 
others, the famous Sam Lewis. This 
issue contains a review of the Whist- 
ler exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, by Annie Nathan 
Meyer, and many other articles and 
stories of interest. 





“All the world’s a links, 
And all the men and women merely 
players; 
They have their caddies and their 
differences, 
And one man in his time plays many 
rounds.” 
—Harold Simpson. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


R T a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, 1s a sort of cal) 
Fl S$ from schools that comes to us with an especial welcome. For instance, here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private schoul dated Feb. 7, 1910: * September next 
I shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: A gentleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successtul experience; fond of nature; interested in 
boys, particularly small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; a a oaens 
jo ning and guiding them in their out.of- graduate; would consider a_ high-grade 
normal graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if pessible, physical tra ing 
and manual ‘raining. Can you help me?” We certainly can, That is just the sort 
place we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll acandidate 
with qualities like this we say to him, *‘ Don’t takeany ordinary high school place; you can 
thatany time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 forthat; trust N LEM N 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantage to be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


‘ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, °”* ‘ars’ 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Norme 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, f you want ferfonal service, write, us, 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address (. J: ALFELT, Menoger. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Eitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho 4s. : 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Col 


MERICA oss TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam ies 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
oige 9 oslas every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 
or ress é 








Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal School: and Colleges in F enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per menth. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEN(CY,R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Ha 9g, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SA BIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour's ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with full information concerning them. 


Favorable terms to teachers. 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4... Ssccoo sie, Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "Sesron ©" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled 


S Winship 








“Testimony 150 Educators” Free. 











eae 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


g Agcicy Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
POSS OSS HFG OSE SSOEEOHES HOPE OOSE SHRP HHO 
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The Best Magnet for Pupils 


IS THE 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Because every- 
body knows 
that the good 
REMINGTON 
OPERATORS 
always have 
first call forthe 
good positions. \ 





There are vastly more Remingtons used 
to-day than any other make. That’s why 
most operators want to be Remington opera- 
tors and why they choose the Remington 
schools. 


No wonder more Remingtons are used for 


instruction purposes in the schools of the 
country than all other makes combined. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


ge Cocoa 
7 Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Grades only. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 
Quality Higher than Price 


Mulaamisieillimeimastan 
of all. 


,, Cocoa sold 

—~ by dealers 

everywhere in 25c, 15¢ 
and 10c cans. 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited iestimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘“« The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your netices.’’. 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘**| thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 
**1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 


forme. [ Map feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the priacipal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss —-—— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ney in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 

this = of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











A New Idea! A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIE\CE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Pailatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’—PREs1- 
DENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 

“I hold substantially the :ame views that you do regarding 
the great importance cf the railroad asa factor in American 
civilization.”’-—U. S. Com. EpvucaTION HARRIS. 

“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils every where over the land early drawn 
to this omnipresent interest of society.”’— PROFESSOR 
Smirn, U. oF Va. 

**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
profit in the reading.”’—PROFFS*OR HARPER U. of TEXAS 

“IT only wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND S&T, PAUL. 

“IT have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.” —R. B. CoUSINS, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, FEXAS. 

“T wish it might fall into the hands of every schoo) boy and 
girlin California.’’—Stare SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRaGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

‘‘You have opened up a new field in education.”’—STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘*Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern times.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.”’— 
Popular Science Monthly. 3 

“His pamphlet contains more valuable information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than many 
volumes of a much more pretentious character.’ — JAs. J. 
HILL. 











